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ANNUAL  REPORT 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Alberta  Land  Sur- 
veyors' Association  was  held  at  the  Macdonald  Hotel.  Ldiron- 
ton,  on  January  1 « > 1 1 1 .  L»-J:'>. 

The  meeting  opened  at  1"  a.m.,  Mini  continued  all  day  with 
a  break  at  1  o'clock  for  lunch,  and  another  at  •'>  p.m.  for  din- 
Der,  resuming  after  dinner  and  continuing  until  adjournment 
at    1  L.30  ]Mii. 

The  following  members  were  present: 

Belvea,  A.  1'.  C.  Johnson,  P.N. 

Bradley,  X.  II.  Mitchell,  B.  F. 

Buchanan,  J.  II.  McGrandle,   II. 

Burd,  James  II.  Pearce,  Win. 

Cautlev,  R.  W.  Pearson,  II.  E. 

Cote.  Hon.  J.  L.  Pinder,  G.  Z. 

Day,  II.  S.  Robertson,  E.  I >. 

I  >oupe,  J.  L.  Saunders,  B.  -I. 

I».,/«-.  J.  W.  Smith.  .1.  II. 

Farncombe,  A.  E.  Stewart,  A.  I  >. 

<  rrav,  James  E.  Wallace.  .1.  X. 

Hoar,  C.   M.  Weeks,  A.  S. 
[nkster,  0. 

Tin-  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  being  embodied 
in  thf  1921    Annual  Report  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  I'.  X 
Johnson  and  Mr.  -I.   II.  Smith,  adopted  as  they  appear  in  the 
said  report. 

The   minutes  of  the  Council   meeting  of   December    llth. 
1922,  having  been  read,  these  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  I>.  •' 
Saunders  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Weekes,  adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  his  report  and  the  Financial 
Statemenl  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  read  as  follows: 

Thf  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Registrar  of  the 
Alberta  Land  Surveyors'  Association,  January  16th,  1923: 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report 

Mi:.  Ciiwuman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  beg  to  make  the  following  report  as  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Regis- 
trar of  the  Association  for  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  136  letters  have  been  received  and  347  letters  sent 
out. 

Sixty-seven  members  of  the  Association  were  on  the  Register  for  the 
past  year.  I  regret  to  report  the  death  of  one  of  our  members,  the  late 
Geo.  Edwards,  on  Jan.  21st,  1922,  at  Cold  Lake. 
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Three  candidates,  all  Dominion  Land  Surveyors,  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  on  the  Alberta  Acts,  and  all  were  successful  and 
became  qualified  to  practise.  One  who  had  previously  passed  the  ex- 
amination, became  a  registered  member  of  the  Association. 

Referring  to  the  investment  a  count,  I  beg  to  report  that  the  Dobri 
mortgage  is  in  good  shape,  while  that  on  Lot  17,  Block  81,  Norwood, 
is  in  the  same  position  as  a  year  ago.  In  May  we  sold  the  Good  farm 
at  Vermilion  for  $1050,  terms  $400  cash. 

On  May  24th,  1922.  we  purchased  $600  Alberta  Demand  Savings 
Certificate,  5  per  cent. 

Since  Nov.  30th.  1922.  the  end  of  our  financial  year,  the  sum  of  $410 
has  been  paid  in  annual  fees  for  1923.  Balance  in  bank  at  present  time 
is  $159.27'.  with  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $30.00. 

Twenty-six  who  were  registered  last  year  have  not  yet  paid  their 
fees  for  1923. 

Financial  Statement  for  the  Year  Ending  November  30th.  1922. 

Receipts. 

To  balance  in  Bank  on  December  1st,  1921 $    532. S7 

Sale  of  Tickets,  Annual  Dinner 21.00 

Fees  of  Candidates.  Examination 4.00 

Registration  Fees    50.00 

Annual  Membership  Fees  682.00 

First  Payment  on  Sale  Good  Farm 400.00 

Interest  on  Mortgage  and  Bonds 241.00 

(Dobry,    $102.50;    Dominion,    $82.50;     Provincial,     $30.00; 
Good  Farm  Agreement,  $26.00) 

Note  at  Bank    244.75 

Disbursements. 

Cheques  numbered   246976-247000  and  126101-126111— 

By  Taxes  Good  Farm    ( 1921 ) $  57.43 

By  Fees  to  Councillors 115.43 

By  Fees  to  Auditors 20.00 

By  Expense,  Annual  Dinner   150.10 

By  Salary,   Secretary-Treasurer 420.00 

By  Alberta  Saving  Certificates 600.00 

By  75  Copies  Annual  Report  and  Postage,  including  Agenda  and 

Postage  • 154.65 

By  Notice  re  Annual  Meeting  and  Postage 8.05 

By  Stenographer  at  Annual  Meeting  and  six  copies  of  Minutes.  45.15 

By  Postage,  Phone  and  Wire 15.00 

By  Printing  300  Copies  Annual  Report,  1922 472.30 

($387.00,  printing;  cuts,  $64.00;  tax,  $20.30) 

By  Printing  1,000  Letterheads   8.75 

By  Printing  100  Copies  of  the  Register 6.00 

By  Saskatchewan  Land  Surveyors'  Handbook 5.00 

By  Express  on  104  Copies  of  1922  Report  to  Wm.  Pearce 1.00 

By  Miss  G.  Anderson,  typing  40  pages  Wm.  Pearce's  Paper 10.15 

By  Wreath,  re  late  George  Edwards 15.00 

By  Commission  on  Collections,  $6.40;  sale  Good  Farm,  $">0.00..  56.42 

Balance  in   Bank 4.72 

Cash  on  hand 10.30 


$2,175.62 

Assets. 

(  1  >  .Mortgage  registered  at  Land  Titles  Office,  Edmonton.  No. 
3483  H.U.,  rate  10  per  cent.,  Lot  22.  Block  ::.  R.L.  16-18, 
Edmonton   (all  interest  paid  except  $100.00) $1,000.00 

(2)  Title  to  Ramsay  Farm.  s.E.  %  Sec.  34-53o-i.  Certificate  of 
Title  No.  63-C-42.    This  farm  is  four  miles  nor  h  of  Fallis. 
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Alberta.      Assessed    1922— School,    $1,600.00;      Municipal, 

$1,284.00    500.00 

(3)  Title  to  T.  J.  Good  Farm.  N.E.  %  Section  36-51-8-4.  This 
farm  is  14  miles  north-west  of  Vermilion.  Sold  in  .May. 
1922.  for  $1,050,00,  $400.00  cash  and  paid  $50.00  commis- 
sion.    Due  on  agreement,  $650.00 B50.00 

I  4  i    Dominion  War  Bond.  1917  issue,  fully  paid  up 1.000. DO 

i  5  I    Dominion  War  Bond,  1919  issue,  fully  paid  up 500.00 

(6t   Alberta  Government   10-year  Gold  Bond.  No.  A185 506.41 

(7)  Alberta  Government  5  per  cent.  Demand  Savings  Certifi- 
cates           600.00 

(S)   Accrued  Interest   in  good  standing 100.00 

(9)    Bank  Balance.  January  lfith 159.27 

(10)   Twenty-six  members  to  register  for  l!»i':!.  who  were  regis- 
tered   in    1922 260.00 

(11>   Cash   on   hand 30.00 

$5,305.68 

Note  at   Bank $250.00 

Balance  of  Annual  Dinner  Expenses 55.00 

305.00 


$5,000.68 

Auditors'  Report 

Edmonton.  15th  January,  1923. 

To  mi    President  wi>  Members  or  the  Alberta  Land  Surveyors' 
a --"i  [ation: 

Gk.vi  i  EMI  N  : 

The  undersigned  desires  to  report  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R. 
H.  ('a ut ley  he  has  examined  the  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  etc..  of  the 
Association  tor  the  year  ending  "><»th  November.  1  '.♦  2 2 .  all  of  which  have 
been  found  correct  and  in  order,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  report  submitted. 

In  addition  the  documents  relating  to  land  in  which  the  Association 
is  interested  have  been  examined  and  checked  up,  also  the  securities 
held  by  the  Association.  These  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  the 
solicitors  and  the  bank. 

It  is  recommended  again  that  a  safety  deposit  box  be  rented,  and 
all  documents  and  securities  of  the  Association  be  placed  therein.  The 
cost  will  be  only  $5.00  per  annum. 

The  Dobry  mortgage  has  one  year's  interest  in  arrears,  as  at  laat 
year's  meeting.  Payment  is  promised  first  week  in  February.  Solicitors 
recommend  that  part  of  principal  should  be  asked  for,  as  mortgage 
fell  due  on  15th  November,  1920. 

Norwood  is  in  the  same  position  as  last  year.  Ramsay  farm  is  also 
similar  excepting  that  land  values  are  temporarily  less. 

The   Good   Farm   having  been   sold,  the  Association   need    have    no 
further  worries  concerning  it. 

The  other  investments  being  in  Government  securities  are  of  the 
class  that  should  be  invested  in  by  an  Association  such  as  our  own. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  J.   Sainuers. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Auditors  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Cautley. 

It  was  then  moved  by  -Mr.  B.  J.  Saunders,  seconded  by  Mr. 
I'.  X.  Johnson : 

"Thai  the  Secretary's  and  Auditors'  Reports  be  adopted." — 
Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  O.  Inkster,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hoar: 
"That  a  copy  of  the  Register  of  active  members  be  forward- 
ed to  each  member  at  the  same  time  as  copies  are  sent  to  the 
Land  Titles  Offices.' —Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Pearson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith- 
"That  in  future  the  Financial  Statement  be  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers, at  the  same  time  as  notices  of  the  Annual  Meeting  are 
sent." — Carried'. 

The  President  then  read  his  address  as  follows: 

President's  Address 

Edmonton.  January  15th,  1923. 
Gextlemexs 

I  am  pleased  to-day  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  the  13th  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  our  Association.  Whilst  the  attendance  is  not  so  large  as  we 
all  desire,  it  should  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory  in  view  of  present 
financial  conditions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Association  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  evolve  some  scheme 
which  would  result  in  obtaining  a  larger  attendance. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  oldest  surveyor  of  the  Association,  Mr.  George  Edwards,  who 
was  the  oldest  living  graduate  in  science  of  McGill  University.  A 
copy  of  our  Annual  Report  has  been  forwarded  to  every  member  of  the 
Association,  and  our  Honor  Roll  is  embodied  in  this  publication.  Whilst 
it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  see  so  many  of  our  members  contained  in  the 
list  of  those  who  served  during  the  Great  War,  it  is  also  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  five  of  these  noble  men  will  never  return.  Their  spirit  of 
heroism  and  sacrifice  will  for  ever  sanctify  their  memory  to  us. 

World-wide  business  depression  following  the  war  still  remains,  and 
the  consequent  tightening  of  purse-strings  by  Governments  and  Muni- 
cipalities necessarily  affects  the  interests  of  every  surveyor. 

During  the  first  Session  of  the  Legislature  last  year,  the  Drainage 
District  Act  was  amended  whereby  due  recognition  is  now  given  to  the 
Alberta  Land  Surveyor. 

I  notice  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  a  discussion 
took  place  with  reference  to  a  more  permanent  type  of  monument.  This 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  in  consideration  of  which,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  associate  duration  and  relative  cost  of  the  different 
types.  Whilst  we  all  agree  that  our  present  monument,  consisting  of 
Iron  Post  and  Pits  is  not  so  permanent  as  may  be  desired,  nevertheless 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  properly  excavated  set  of  pits  will  gener- 
ally remain  for  many  years.  There  are  certain  districts  in  the  open 
prairie,  however,  where  the  soil,  being  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  high 
winds  prevail,  or  owing  to  drifting  soils,  the  pits  soon  become  lost, 
and  it  is  in  these  localities  that  the  necessity  for  a  more  permanent 
monument  is  the  more  obvious.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  find  monuments  in  connection  with  railway  right-of- 
ways  owing  to  the  absence  of  pits.  We  have  a  committee  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  and  1  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  will  agree 
as  to  a  better  type  of  monument,  which  will  also  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  of  our  Province. 

Another  subject  discussed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  is  most  im- 
portant to  every  surveyor  to-day.  I  refer  to  "Rights  of  Possession." 
It  was  my  privilege  a  short  time  ago  to  attend  the  proceedings  of  an 
arbitration  case  respecting  the  boundary  line  between  two  quarter  se> 
tions,  and.  having  followed  the  evidence  quite  closely,  I  was.  to  say  the 
least,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  findings  of  the  Hoard.  All  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  principals  in  the  case  for  several  years  were  aware  of 
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the  fact  that  the  fence  was  not  in  its  correct  position,  and  same  was 
constructed  in  a  crooked  line.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  possession 
though  undisturbed,  was  not  undisputed  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  a  District  Court  Judge,  in  giving  his 
award,  stated:  "I  therefore  find  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
quarter  sections  must  be  the  fence,  as  it  was  first  placed  and  still 
stands."  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  above  was  not  a  Court 
I  believe  that  the  landowners  in  tbis  Province  would  give  more 
serious  attention  to  the  location  of  boundary  fences  were  they  to  realize 
the  future  possibility  of  lost  rights  owing  to  their  neglect  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  land  surveyors. 

You  will  have  before  you  to-day.  Gentlemen,  the  reports  of  several 
committees,  and  I  trust  that  the  discussions  may  prove  both  interesting 
and  beneficial  to  all. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  yoo 
conferred  on  me  when  electing  me  President  for  the  past  year. 

A    P.  ( '    Bi  \  w  \.  President. 

At  the  conclusioE  his  address  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cote,  seconded  by  Mr.  II.  E.  Pearson: 
"That  the  meeting  do  oow  adjourn  in  the  call  of  the  chair  " 
—  Carried. 

The  following  Dominations  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  received : 

/•'-,,■  /';■-  sidi  nt      -      -      -      -      -  < '.   M.    I  [oar 
/■'.//•  Vice-President    -      -      -       -1.    II.  Smith 
/       Secretary  and  Registrar      -   15.    F.   Mitchell 
por  Council — A.  I*.  < '.  Belyea,  <  >.  [nkster,  and  R.  W.  Cautley. 
Auditors — II.  S.  Day  and  E.  I  >.  Robertson. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Cautley,  -<  :  >nded  by  Mr.  Win. 
Pearce : 

"Thai  the  officers  as  nominated  be  declared  elected." — 
<  larried. 

Mr.  C  M.  Hoar  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  election  as  President. 

The  Report  of  the  Publication  Committee  deall  with  the 
publication  of  the  Animal  Report,  which  included  a  memorial 
to  those  members  of  the  Association  who  had  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  ( rreal  War.  Expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  Report  had  been  prepared  were  voiced  by 
Mr.  R  W.  Cautley  and  Mr.  II.  E  Pearson,  and  the  Repoil  of 
the  Committee  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee: 

Report  of  Library  Committee 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 
Gentlemen: 

This  Committee  begs  to  report  on  our  interview  with  the  Provincial 
Library  Committee  as  follows: 

They  would  recommend  that  suitable  books  to  cost  up  to  seventy- 
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five  dollars  ($75.00)  be  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
Surveyors  and  Engineers,  but  require  that  this  be  done  on  request  of 
the  Director  of  Surveys.  They  will  accept  a  donation  of  books  from 
the  A.  L.  S.  Association,  but  all  books  so  donated  must  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  publications  in  the  Library,  that  is,  they  must  be  for  use 
to  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  use  the  Provincial  Government  Library. 
A  mailing  arrangement  may  be  carried  out  by  some  one  in  the 
Survey  Department  taking  charge  of  same,  and  the  A.  L.  S.  Association 
held  responsible  for  books  mailed  or  loaned  to  its  members  outside  the 
City. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  A.  Buchanan, 
J.  H.  Smith. 

Library  Committee. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  during  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Association  take  out  membership,  if  possible, 
in  the  Champlain  Society.  The  question,  together  with  the 
formation  of  an  Association  Library,  was  mi  motion  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Pearce  and  X.  H.  Bradley  referred  to  the  Executive. 

R.  W.  Cautley  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  stating  that  nothing  in  this  connection  hud  devel- 
oped during  the  past  Year,  and  his  report  was  adopted  on  motion 
of  A.  P.  C.  Belyea  and  Col.  B.  -I.  Saunders. 

Mr.  1'.  X.  Johnson  then  presented  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  look  into  the  question  ,.f  the  preparation 
of  a  loose  leaf  handbook  a-  follow-: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Surveyors'  Handbook 

Edmonton.  January   11th.  1923. 
The  Secretary,  Alrerta  Land  Surveyors'  Assch  cation. 
Gentlemen: 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  publication  of  a  Surveyors'  Handbook  has  held  several  meetings 
and  has  selected  such  subject-matter  as  appeared  advisable  in  connec- 
tion with  that  portion  of  the  handbook,  comprising  portions  of  the 
various  provincial  acts  that  affect  the  work  of  the  Surveyor.  This 
material  is  now  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  printer. 

As  regards  the  cost,  your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  binder 
and  tables  similar  to  that  issued  by  the  Saskatchewan  Land  Surveyors 
Association  will  cost  $3.65.  There  will  be  approximately  eighty  pages 
of  additional  printing  matter,  and  the  price  obtained  on  this  work  is 
at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  100  pages.  This  will  amount  to  $2.80  for  the 
80  pages. 

This  will  therefore  mean  that  the  total  cost  of  the  handbook  will  be 
$6.45  per  copy,  or  a  total  cost  for  100  copies  of  $645. mi. 

A.  G.  Stewart, 
P.  X.  Johnson. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued,  as  it  was  felt  by  some  of 
the  members  thai  the  cost  of  production  was  too  high,  and  on 

a  show  of  hand-  being  taken,  It  was  decided  not  to  proceed  with 

the  preparation   of  this  handl k. 

Mr.  .1.  II.  Smith,  seconded  by  A.  <;.  Stewart,  moved: 
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"Thai  the  Presidenl  appoint  a  committee  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  office  consolidation  of  the  various  Acts  affecting  sur- 
veyors printed  in  the  regular  size  form  as  supplied  by  the 
King's  Printer." — Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1  o'clock  for  luncheon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  '■>  p.m. 

The  President  railed  on  Mr.  J.  X.  Wallace  who  read  an 
intensely  interesting  paper  on  "Early  Fur  Trading  Posts  in 
Alberta." 


Early  Fur  Trading  Posts  in  Alberta 

By  J.  X.  W  \i -i  ace. 

The  history  of  the  early  fur  trade  in  Alberta  goes  back  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  this  does  not  include  certain  hazy  records  of  spas- 
modic journeys,  but  dates  only  from  an  occupation  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  It  will,  therefore,  readily  be  seen  that  we  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  written  records  in  regard  to  the  very  early  posts, 
but  the  records  are  comparatively  few  and.  in  any  event,  they  were  not 
written  with  the  objeel   of  supplying  history. 

In  searching  for  facts  regarding  particular  posts,  we  have  often 
only  some  chance  remark  of  some  early  writer  to  aid  us,  and  in  practi- 
cally every  case  we  have  to  assemble  evidence,  often  contradictory  or 
elusive,  from  every  possible  source  which  our  general  knowledge  sug- 
gests mav  afford  some  clue.  It  is  this  latter  fact,  the  need  of  an  exten- 
sive preliminary  knowledge  of  the  early  fur  trade  all  over  the  North- 
West  before  one  can  even  know  where  to  look  for  the  scattered  facts, 
which  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  general  want  of  detailed 
knowldge  of  the  early  fur  posts. 

Yet  by  studying  such  records  as  exist  is  the  only  way  which  will 
yield  results  in  any  kind  of  historical  research,  that  is,  by  poring  over 
them  hour  after  hour,  and  pursuing  every  clue  until  it  either  reveals 
what  we  want,  or  ends  in  disappointment,  we  can  reach  a  certain 
amount  of  reliable  information,  and  we  will  incidentally  find  how 
much  that  is  written  by  some  recent  authors  is  quite  inaccurate,  and 
has  been  merely  copied  from  some  other  modern  writer  no  better 
informed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  first  coming  of  the  fur  trade  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Alberta,  we  may  well  make  a  slight  review  of  the  con- 
ditions a  few  years  earlier,  hut  we  need  not  go  back  beyond  the  year 
1772.  At  that  time  there  was  no  organized  inland  fur  trade  at  all.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  although  then  over  a  hundred  years  old,  had  kept 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  not  only  because  it  saw  no  reason  for 
going  inland  so  long  as  the  Indians  brought  the  furs,  but  much 
defending  its  seaports  against  the  French.  Few  people  appreciate  that 
for  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  British  Fort  was  built  on  Hudson 
Bay,  all  the  eastern  half  of  what  we  now  call  Canada  was  a  French 
Dominion,  and  that  Hudson  Bay  was  constantly  visited  by  French  war- 
ships. A  continual  struggle  was  going  on  between  France  and  Britain, 
a  struggle  which  only  ended,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  at  the  his- 
toric battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  all  Canada 
at  the  ensuing  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

The  French  had  established  scattered  posts,  the  furthest  west  being 
Fort  a  la  Corne.  some  fifty  miles  below  Prince  Albert,  but  all  these  were 
abandoned  when  the  men  were  withdrawn  east  for  the  final  great  strug- 
gle.   A  few  years  later  the  British  traders  pushed  west,  following  the 
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old  French  route  by  Lake  Superior  far  from  the  scene  of  the  Hudson's 
B^iy  Co..  but  a  clash  was  bound  to  occur,  and  it  occurred  through  the 
daring  and  somewhat  unscrupulous  act  of  one  of  the  Montreal  traders 
named  Joseph  Frobisher,  who  established  a  small  post  on  what  is  now 
called  Cumberland  Lake  in  1772,  and  from  there  went  north  to  the 
Churchill,  called  English  river  by  him  after  his  native  land,  where  he 
waited  for  the  Indians  bringing  their  fur  to  the  Bay  from  far-off  Atha 
baska.  By  offering  very  high  prices  he  finally  overcame  the  scruples 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  protested  that  the  Company  had  advanced  them 
money  on  their  outfits.  Frobisher  returned  again  next  year,  made  a 
fortune,  and  retired  to  Montreal  where  apparently  his  activities  took 
new  shape,  for  we  find  his  name,  in  the  year  1805,  on  a  committee 
charged  with  building  a  new  cathedral  in  Montreal. 

The  sleeping  company  on  the  Bay  was  not  slow  to  awake  at  the 
insult  offered  to  its  trade.  It  took  a  year  for  the  news  to  reach  Eng- 
land, but  orders  were  then  sent  to-  Hearne,  in  charge  at  Churchill,  to 
go  inland  and  establish  a  post  right  alongside  Frobisher's  Post.  This 
he  did  in  1774,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  rivalry  which  was  a 
powerful  influence  in  pushing  the  fur  trade  further  west. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comparison  between  the  ways  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  and  of  the  North-West  Company,  nearly  always  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  but  Cowie's  lemark  is  very  true.  "The  H.  B.  Co.," 
he  writes,  "in  any  big  enterprise  has  always  been  slow  to  begin,  but 
once  started  its  determination  and  enterprise  have  always  aroused 
alarm  in  the  camp  of  its  opponents,  and  have  been  the  admiration  of 
its  friends." 

Two  years  after  Hearne  had  established  Cumberland  House,  some 
of  the  Montreal  Traders  got  together  at  Cumberland  Lake,  pooled 
their  outfits,  and  went  on  to  He  a  la  Crosse  and  established  a  post 
there.  Later,  in  177S.  they  commissioned  the  notorious  Peter  Pond 
to  cross  the  height  of  land  known  as  Portage  la  Loche,  and  to  go  down 
Clearwater  and  Athabaska  rivers,  so  as  to  cut  off  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  fur  trade  at  its  western  sources. 

Pond  was  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the  height  of  land,  and  the 
first  to  establish  the  fur  trade  in  Alberta.  This  he  did  by  building 
a  post,  known  as  Pond's  House,  on  the  Athabaska  river,  and  in  all 
probability  where  the  river  splits  into  two,  about  a  mile  south  of  where 
the  28th  base  line  now  crosses.  It  was  the  only  post  in  that  part  of 
the  world  for- several  years. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1788,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  future  great 
explorer,  with  his  cousin  Roderick,  went  down  the  river  and  establish- 
ed Fort  Chipewyan,  not  where  it  is  now,  but  further  east,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake.  Here  we  are  confronted  by  one  of  the  many 
contradictions  which  occur.  Tyrrell,  usually  an  excellent  authority, 
states  the  new  Post  was  on  Old  Fort  Point,  and  25  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  longitude  of  the  present  site  of  Chipewyan,  but  Mackenzie  says 
it  was  eight  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Athabaska.  There  is  an 
other  Point,  not  so  prominent  as  Old  Fort  Point,  which  would  agree 
with  Mackenzie's  distance,  but  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  Mac- 
kenzie greatly  under-estimates  distances.  Possibly  it  was  his  policy 
to  make  the  canoe  men  think  they  were  going  less  distance  than  the 
reality. 

The  only  other  post  in  Alberta  established  at  this  time  was  known 
as  Boyer's  Fort,  and  was  on  Peace  river,  either  at  the  mouth  of  present 
Mikkwa  river  or.  more  probably,  quite  close  to  the  present  Fort  Ver- 
milion, which  is  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Boyer  river. 

Meanwhile  the  rival  traders  were  slowly  moving  up  the  second 
great  route  by  way  of  North  Saskatchewan  river.  In  1780.  both  the 
H.  H.  Co.  and  the  free  traders  had  a  post  as  far  up  as  twelve  miles 
below  Battleford.  but  in  that  year  a  riot  occurred,  one  of  the  free 
traders  was  killed,  but  all  the  traders  fled  down  the  river.     Manv  catas- 
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trophes  followed — the  dreadful  scourge  of  smallpox.  Pond's  murders 
of  two  of  his  fellow  traders,  the  capture  of  York  Factory  by  the  French 
— so  that  all  trade  was  demoralized,  and  in  self-defence  many  of  the 
traders  combined  to  form  the  North-West  Company  in  1784.  although 
a  powerful  element  still  held  aloof. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  N.  W.  Co..  Umfreville.  a 
former  H.  B.  Co.  man,  but  then  with  the  Montreal  firm,  established  a 
post  on  Saskatchewan  river,  wit  bin  twenty  miles  of  the  Alberta  boun- 
dary. This  was  known  as  Umfreville's  House,  and  was  on  the  south 
west  bank,  ten  miles  below  Fort  Pitt. 

The  next  move  west  along  the  river  did  not  occur  until  171*2.  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  a  post  established  some  miles  north  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan in  1789,  bur  views  have  differed  as  to  its  location.  It  was 
built  by  Angus  Shaw,  of  the  North  West  Co..  who  had  as  his  assistant 
a  young  man  then  eighteen  years  old,  destined  to  become  famous  in 
the  fur  trade  as  John  .McDonald  of  Garth.  There  are  only  two  refer- 
ences to  this  Post,  one  in  a  letter  from  Shaw  written  in  17S9  to  Roder- 
ick Mackenzie,  and  the  other  in  McDonald's  Reminiscences,  which  un- 
fortunately he  left  until  he  was  86  years  of  age.  Both  references  are 
obscure,  but  combining  the  two  it  is  learned  that  the  new  post  was 
reached  from  He  a  la  Crosse  by  going  several  days'  paddle  up  Beaver 
river,  and  then  up  a  tributary  to  a  lake  which  both  writers  call  Lac 
d'Orignal.  that  is  Moose  Lake.  The  tributary  is  described  as  about 
ten  miles  long,  full  of  rapids,  with  swampy  banks.  Some  have  sup- 
posed the  lake  to  be  the  present  Lac  la  Biche,  the  two  names  some- 
times being  interchanged  to  mean  Elk  or  Moose.  It  seems,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  Post  was  on  the  present.  Moose  Lake  in  tp.  61, 
rge.  7.  Shaw  states  that  Fort  des  Prairies  was  eigbt  days'  journey  to 
the  southeast,  but  that  was  a  generic  name  for  half  a  dozen  different 
posts  at  different  dates.  The  nearest  Fort  des  Prairies  at  that  time 
was  Fort  de  l'lsle,  about  sixty  miles  below  Battleford.  The  location  of 
Shaw's  post  forms  a  pretty  puzzle  for  solution  by  some  one  who  knows 
the  surroundings  of  various  lakes  and  streams  in  the  district. 

In  17!>2  Shaw  received  orders  to  establish  a  new  post  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan. This  was  called  Fort  George,  and  was  wit  bin  Alberta.  It 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  east  outline  of  Range  6 
now  crosses.  At  the  same  time  or  very  soon  after,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  built  alongside,  and  called  their  post  Buckingham  House.  There 
was  certainly  no  want  of  dignity  in  the  two  names  given  to  the  rival 
establishments  which  together  constitute  the  first  settlement  on  Nortb 
Saskatchewan  river  within  Alberta. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  much  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  for 
rival  traders  to  build  their  Forts  close  together.  In  some  cases  one 
palisade  was  placed  around  two  rival  establishments,  as  a  common 
protection  against  the  Indians,  tor  considering  the  complete  isolation 
of  these  posts  from  any  help  in  time  of  danger,  it  is  an  astonishing 
fact  that  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  white  men  assigned 
to  any  post.  We  of  the  present  day  are  slow  to  recognize  what  we 
owe  to  the  courage  and  tact  of  the  men  in  charge  of  these  posts.  When 
any  emergency  arose  there  was  no  one  except  themselves  on  whom 
they  could  rely  to  make  a  decision.  It  was  this  which  trained  them 
to  such  sound  judgment.  The  modern  idea  that  no  one  is  responsible 
for  anything  which  he  can  unload  on  some  one  else  would  have  been 
little  use  to  a  trader  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians. 

Not  only  were  there  rival  establishments  at  almost  every  post,  but 
the  men  in  charge  were  generally  much  more  friendly  than  is  supposed. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  in  the  last  years  before  the  Union  of  1821  that 
the  fierce  rivalry,  often  culminating  in  violence,  occurred.  Harmon, 
an  agent  of  the  North-West  Co.,  writes  in  1807:  "Two  of  the  H.  B.  Co. 
people  arrived  from  Fort  des  Prairies  who  were  so  obliging  as  to  bring 
me  letters  from  some  gentlemen  in  that  quarter.     The  greater  part 
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of  the  X.  W.  Co.  and  H.  B.  Co.  people  live  on  amicable  terms,  and 
when  one  can.  with  propriety,  render  a  service  to  the  other,  it  is  done 
with  cheerfulness."  Alexander  Henry,  another  writer,  in  1810.  has 
frequent  remarks  such  as  "Invited  my  neighbor  (that  is  the  H.  B.  Co. 
man)   to  breakfast."     "We  all  spent   Christmas  with  my  neighbor." 

Fort  George  did  not  last  long,  for  in  1S01  Duncan  MeGillivray  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  too  exposed  to  attack,  and  in  that  year 
it  was  moved  twenty  miles  upstream  to  an  island,  still  known  as  Fgrl 
Island,  in  the  westerly  part  of  range  S.  Thompson  calls  it  Isle  of 
Scotland. 

About  three  years  earlier,  that  is  about  1798,  for  the  exact  date  is 
obscure,  orders  were  received  to  establish  a  post  much  higher  up  the 
river.  At  that  time  there  was  a  man  named  James  Hughes  in  charge 
of  the  N.  W.  Co.  Post  called  Fort  de  l'Isle.  previously  mentioned  as 
being  about  sixty  miles  below  Battleford.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Gully  Creek.  Hughes  and  John  McDonald  of  Garth  went  up  the  river, 
and  established  Fort  Augustus  right  within  the  present  settlement  of 
Fort  Saskatchewan.  The  object  was  twofold,  to  get  nearer  the  fur 
supplv.  and  to  separate  quarrelling  tribes  of  Indians,  for  it  was  always 
good  policy  to  keep  each  post  for  trade  only  with  such  tribes  as  Avere 
friendly  between  themselves.  This  post  was  held  until  1808,  when  it 
was  abandoned,  and  a  new  post  with  the  same  name  was  established 
at  what  is  now  Edmonton.  The  Fort  Saskatchewan  post  was  burnt 
down  by  the  Indians  in  1809,  and  was  thereafter  referred  to  as  Old 
Fort  Augustus,  this  term  being  always  applied  to  an  abandoned  post. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Augustus,  there  being  then  no  one  in  the  fur  trade  of  that  name, 
and  one  modern  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  see  confusion  with  an 
imaginary  French  name  Fort  a  Hushes.  But  considering  that  when 
the  first  Augustus  was  established  the  very  next  post  down  the  river 
was  called  Fort  George  after  King  George  III  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Fort  Augustus  derived  its  name  from  the  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
Augustus  Frederick,  who  was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  who  later 
became  King  George  IV. 

In  1808  we  have  the  first  mention  of  another  post  on  Saskatchewan 
river  within  Alberta.  This  was  Fort  Vermilion,  and  we  have  a  detailed 
account  of  life  there  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  Henry,  the  Younger, 
which  have  been  so  excellently  edited  by  Dr.  Cones.  Henry,  who  was 
with  the  X.  W.  Co.,  arrived  to  take  charge  of  Vermilion  in  September. 
1809.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  very  recently.  Henry  describes  the 
post  as  being  on  the  north  side,  in  a  long  flat  bottom  of  meadow. 
directly  opposite  the  entrance  of  Vermilion  river.  At  his  arrival  there 
was  also  a  H.  B.  Co.  Post,  and  he  states  the  agent  in  charge  visited 
him  on  his  arival.  being  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  Europe,  having 
had  no  news  for  a  whole  year.  A  month  later  James  Bird,  of  the  H. 
B.  Co..  arrived  from  the  East  and  returned  the  compliment,  as  Henry 
states  he  brought  them  London  papers  so  late  as  June  13,  which  Henry 
no  doubt  appreciated,  as  next  day  he  notes  in  his  diary:  "I  invited  the 
H.  B.  agents  to  breakfast." 

Early  in  the  following  year.  Henry  states  that  Hughes,  then  In 
charge  of  Xew  Fort  Augustus,  that  is  at  Edmonton,  and  he  himself  de- 
cided to  abandon  both  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  Vermilion,  and  to  build 
midway  at  Terre  Blanche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  present  Whitemud  river 
in  the  extreme  northeast  of  tp.  58,  rge.  16.  The  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  on  the  last  day  of  May  Henry  notes 
that,  in  company  with  some  H.  B.  Co.  men,  bound  for  Columbia  river, 
he  moved  up  to  his  new  post.  It  was  known  as  Lower  Whitemud 
House.  Upper  Whitemud  House  was  above  Edmonton,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  which  enters  two  miles 
below  Wabamun  Creek.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  had  a  post  in  the  same 
vicinity  at  the  mouth  of  Buck  Lake  Creek,  in  the  west  of  tp.  50,  rge.  5. 
about  twenty-five  miles  above  Upper  Whitemud  House. 
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The  most  important  post  above  Edmonton  was  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Clearwater  river.  The  earlest  ex- 
plorer to  reach  there  was  Peter  Pangman  in  1790,  but  he  did  not  build 
any  post.  In  1799  John  McDonald  of  Garth,  then  at  Fort  George,  gave 
orders  to  have  a  post  established  at  the  site,  and  apparently  Thompson 
was  commissioned  to  do  this,  for  he  spent  two  winters  there  between 
1800  and  1802.  McDonald,  however,  states  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  methods  of  Thompson,  and  in  1S02  he  went  to  Rocky  Mountain 
House  himself  and  built  the  post.  It  seems  as  though  the  post  were 
not  always  occupied  during  the  summer  months,  for  in  October,  1810, 
Alexander  Henry  went  there  to  take  charge,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
some  of  Thompson's  men  in  the  Fort.  In  the  same  month  he  states 
that  some  H.  B.  Co.  men  arrived,  but  that  Company  had  been  there 
before,  and  the  men  were  probably  re-occupying  a  former  post.  The 
H.  B.  Co.  called  their  post  Acton  House. 

Between  Rocky  Mountain  House  and  Edmonton  there  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  posts  mentioned,  at  least  two  others.  One,  called  Boggy 
Hall,  was  on  the  line  between  tps.  46  and  47,  range  9,  a  little  above 
Blue  Rapids.  It  was  in  existence  for  only  a  couple  of  years,  and  was 
abandoned  in  180S  owing  to  scarcity  of  beaver.  The  other  post  had  a 
similar  name,  Fort  Muskake  or  Quagmire  House,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  at  the  bend  in  the  river  in  tp.  50,  range  6.  It  too  lasted 
only  a  short  time,  and  had  been  abandoned  several  years  before  1811. 

These  complete  the  early  posts  along  Saskatchewan  river,  but  a 
few  more  details  regarding  Edmonton  may  be  of  interest.  As  already 
stated  the  original  post  was  a  North-West  Co.  post,  called  New  Augus- 
tus, which  was  established  in  1808.  Some  writers  have  given  a  much 
earlier  year,  but  I  have  found  nothing  earlier,  and  I  think  any  earlier 
date  is  due  to  confusion  with  Old  Augustus.  Very  shortly  after  the 
X  W.  Co.  built,  the  H.  B.  Co.  established  a  post,  calling  it  Edmonton 
House.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  but 
it  may  have  been  so  named  by  either  of  two  traders,  both  natives  of 
London.  One  of  these,  and  the  most  probable  one.  is  John  Pruden,  then 
a  clerk  under  Rowand.  Pruden  later  had  charge  of  Fort  Carlton,  which 
was  long  known  as  Mr.  Pruden's  Post.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
H.  B.  Co.  Post  at  Rocky  Mountain  House  in  1806,  and  became  Chief 
Factor  in  1836.  Pruden  is  described  by  the  explorer  Thomas  Simpson, 
who  passed  Carlton  on  his  way  to  the  Arctic  in  1836,  as  "a  portly 
John  Bull,  fond  of  good  eating."  It  should  be  remarked  that  Simpson 
was  a  Scotchpian. 

The  other  trader  who  may  have  named  Edmonton  was  James  Bird, 
considerably  senior  to  Pruflen.  He  had  been  with  the  H.  B.  Co.  since 
1797,  and  became  Chief  Factor  at  the  Union  in  1821. 

The  successive  chief  factors  in  charge  at  Edmonton  were  John 
Rowand  between  1831  and  1S43  at  least.  Wm.  Sinclair  1850,  John  Swans- 
ton  1S57,  Wm.  Christie  1858  and  1859,  Richard  Hardisty  1873  to  1889, 
and  then  W.  T.  Livock. 

James  Hughes,  the  founder  of  the  original  Old  Fort  Augustus, 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  evil  days  in  his  old  age.  for  in  the  Minutes 
of  Council  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  held  at  York  Factory  in  1830.  the  following 
occurs:  "A  letter  having  been  received  from  Mr.  James  Hughes,  late 
a  partner  in  the  N.  W.  Co.,  who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
colleagues  as  an  Indian  trader,  and  in  that  of  his  friends  for  honorable 
conduct,  stating  his  present  destitute  situation,  it  is  resolved  that  he 
be  admitted  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  100  pounds,  but 
without  hopes  of  promotion  on  account  of  his  advanced  time  of  life." 
He  was  appointed  as  clerk  in  charge  of  Brandon  House  in  1831,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Ellice,  and  thereafter  his 
name  does  not  appear  among  those  employed  in  the  West.  McDonald 
states  Hughes  was  killed  on  the  railway  near  Lachine,  but  he  does 
not  give  any  date. 
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The  earliest  post  on  Peace  River  was.  as  already  stated,  built  by 
Boyer.  but  the  exact  date  and  location  are  not  certain.  This  may  have 
been  the  other  post  in  the  same  country  as  Pond's  House,  which  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  implies  was  built  in  1785.  At  any  rate  Buyer's  Post 
existed  in  1788,  and  there  are  several  facts  in  favor  of  its  having  been 
close  to  the  present  Fort  Vermilion,  not  at  the  mouth  of  Mikkwa  river, 
as  stated  by  some  modern  writers. 

Mackenzie,  who  had  made  his  journey  down  his  river  to  the  Arctic 
in  1789,  and  who  had  subsequently  made  a  trip  to  England  to  study 
astronomy,  left  Chipewyan  in  November.  1791.  on  the  first  stage  of 
his  great  journev  up  Peace  River  and  across  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  The  first  post  he  reaches  after  leaving  Chipewyan  he  calls 
•■The  ()1<1  Establishment."  He  describes  this  as  being  five  hours'  pad 
die  above  Grand  Isle,  and  the  latter  as  half  a  day's  journey  above  the 
mouth  of  Loon  (Wabiskaw)  river.  This  would  correspond  to  a  loca- 
tion a  few  miles  above  present  Fort  Vermilion.  At  the  time  there 
were  onlv  warehouses  there,  but  elsewhere  Mackenzie  states  that  this 
post  was' occupied  in  17SS.  and  that  it  was  on  a  bank  thirty  feet  above 
the  river. 

Mackenzie  here  touches  on  what  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of 
any  surveying  done  in  Alberta,  for  he  states  he  did  not  begin  recount- 
ing his  courses  and  distances  until  he  reached  this  Post,  as  the  river 
from  Lake  Athabaska  up  to  tins  place  bad  already  been  surveyed  by 
C.  Vaudrieul.  No  other  reference  to  this  early  surveyor  has  been 
found,  except  that  Morice  states  his  name  was  really  Vaudreuil.  that 
he  spent  the  year  1789  at  Chipewyan,  and  ten  years  later  was  stationed 
at  the  north-west  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Higher  up  the  river  Mackenzie  reaches  a  post  at  which  his  assis- 
tant. James  Finlay.  is  to  have  charge.  He  does  not  name  the  Post, 
but  a  studj  of  bis  courses  and  distances  sbows  thai  it  was  on  the 
south  part  of  a  well  marked  horseshoe  bend,  and  in  the  north  of  tp. 
106,  rge.  16.  about  thirty-five  miles  above  present  Fort  Vermilion.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  later  post  known  as  Horseshoe  House 
much  higher  up.  which  was  on  the  north  part  of  a  horseshoe,  and  in 
the  extreme  southeast  of  tp.  94,  rge.  21. 

Finlay's  Post,  or  the  New  Establishment,  must  have  been  very 
recently  "built  when  Mackenzie  passed  in  1792.  Finlay  was  a  son  of  a 
pioneer  free  trader  who  had  a  post  of  his  own  at  Fort  a  la  Come  in 
1771.  and  it  was  this  Finlay.  junior,  who,  before  1801,  had  been  the 
first  to  go  up  that  branch  of  Peace  river  which  still  bears  his  name. 

A  casual  remark  is  made  by  Mackenzie  in  reference  to  the  site  of 
an  establishment  of  the  previous  year,  when  he  was  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  then 
been  about  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cadotte  river,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  place. 

Mackenzie  travels  on  up-stream  with  his  usual  astonishing  speed, 
and  reaches  the  place  where  he  had  sent  men  in  advance  to  build. 
This  place  was  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Smoky  river,  and  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  evidence  shows  it  to  have  been  in  Lot  18  or 
19  of  the  present  Shaftsbury  Settlement. 

At  this  time  Mackenzie's  winter  quarters  and  Finlay's  post  were 
the  only  posts  on  Peace  river.  No  further  mention  of  Finlay's  Post 
has  been  found  unless  it  may  be  the  same  as  one  later  called  Encamp 
ment  Island,  but  a  post  remained  for  many  years  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Smoky.  On  Mackenzie's  map  two  forts  are  shown,  one  called 
Fork  Fort  and  the  other  Macleod's  Fort,  not  far  apart,  but  apparently 
these  were  amalgamated  for  in  1800  James  Mackenzie,  then  at  Chipew 
yan,  refers  to  "Mr.  Macleod's  Fort  at  The  Forks."  Thompson,  who 
was  at  The  Forks  in  1802,  gives  an  identical  latitude  with  that  of 
Mackenzie's  observation  for  his  winter  quarters. 

The   next  Post   in  distance  above  the  Forks  was   Fort  Dunvegan, 
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but  it  was  a  later  Post  than  Fort  St.  John.  The  latter,  although  really 
to  the  west  of  Alberta,  will  therefore  be  considered  first.  The  earliest 
record  of  St.  John  may  be  said  to  exist  before  it  was  established  for 
Mackenzie,  going  up  the  unknown  river  in  1793.  makes  a  note  on  May 
16th  that  a  certain  place  would  make  an  excellent  situation  for  a  fort, 
and  careful  study  of  his  itinerary  shows  that  he  was  then  passing 
the  site  of  the  future  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  South  Pine  river,  which 
he  calls  Sinew  river.  This  is  the  Post  referred  to  by  Thompson  as 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  which  he  visited  from  The  Forks  in  1804. 
although  more  than"  one  modern  writer  confuses  Thompson's  Rocky 
Mountain  House  with  Hudson's  Hope.  Davidson,  a  recent  writer  on 
the  N.  W.  Co.,  states  there  is  among  the  Masson  Papers  a  journal  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  House  for  winter  1799-1800. 

St.  John'  was  originally  at  the  mouth  of  South  Pine  river.  Several 
men  were  killed  at  the  original  Post  in  1823  by  Sikanni  Indians,  and 
the  place  was  abandoned  for  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards.  It  was 
not  until  1S74  that  it  was  re-established  fifteen  miles  above  the  former 
place,  and  on  the  south  side.  Later  it  was  moved  to  its  present  situa- 
tion on  the  north  side. 

Dunvegan,  much  more  famous  if  younger  than  St.  John,  must  have 
been  built  between  1804  and  1808,  for  there  is  no  reference  to  it  in 
Thompson's  journey  in  the  former  year,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  had 
evidently  been  in  existence  for  some  time  before  Harmon  arrived  in 
October.  The  name  is  that  of  the  ancestral  Castle  of  the  Macleods  in 
Skye,  and  no  doubt  it  was  so  named  by  the  same  Macleod  who  had 
charge  at  the  Forks,  and  who  had  been  an  assistant  to  Mackenzie  at 
Chipewyan  in  1789. 

Harmon  remained  at  Dunvegan  for  two  years  until  he  was  trans- 
ferred across  the  mountains.  Dunvegan  continued  in  operation  even 
after  the  massacre  at  St.  John,  but  in  the  next  year  there  was  a  riot 
at  Dunvegan  in  which  an  Indian  was  killed  and  a  Hudson's  Bay  man 
wounded.  Sir  George  Simpson,  then  Governor  of  the  United  Com- 
panies, states  that  their  forbearance  in  respect  of  the  murderers  at 
St.  John  had  emboldened  the  Indians,  and  he  ordered  Dunvegan  to  be 
closed  in  1825  as  a  lesson.  It  was.  however,  re-occupied  a  few  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  original  site  in  1S26  by  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been 
in  charge  thirteen  years  earlier,  and  who  remained  for  many  years  at 
Dunvegan,  at  least  until  1840.  He  became  Chief  Trader  in  1S28,  but 
did  not  reach  the  rank  of  Chief  Factor.  He  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  Chief  Factor,  Robert  Campbell,  who,  as  a  young  clerk 
in  1S41,  discovered  the  source  of  the  Yukon  river. 

Hudson's  Hope  was  known  in  its  early  days  as  Rocky  Mountain 
Portage,  and  was  first  established  as  a  winter  quarters  by  Simon 
Fraser  in  1805. 

Fort  Assiniboine.  which  was  on  Athabaska  river  in  the  south-east 
of  tp.  02,  rge.  6.  (Joes  not  seem  to  have  existed  before  the  Union  of 
1821.  It  was  mainly  important  as  the  northern  end  of  a  long  portage 
from  Edmonton  to  the  river  when  the  latter  was  used  as  a  route  to 
the  Columbia  by  way  of  Athabaska  pass  and  Thompson's  Boat  Encamp- 
ment. When  Franchere  travelled  down  the  river,  coming  from  the 
Pacific  in  1814,  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  post  on  lower  Athabaska 
river,  nor  does  Ross  Cox,  who  came  down  in  1817.  The  post  was,  how- 
ever, in  full  operation  from  at  least  1827  for  David  Douglas  states  he 
reached  Fort  Assiniboine  in  May  of  that  year,  coming  from  the  Colum- 
bia, and  he  found  the  post  in  charge  of  J.  E.  Harriott.  Fort  Assini- 
boine was  directed  each  year,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Council,  always 
to  have  craft  in  readiness  for  conveyance  up  the  river  to  the  Columbia 
Department.  Dr.  Hector,  in  1S59,  states  the  post  consisted  of  a  few 
ruinous  huts  on  the  left  bank,  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  It  was 
abandoned  about  the  year  1885. 

Old  Bow  Fort  was  on  Bow  river  at  the  mouth  of  Old  Fort  Creek, 
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a  few  miles  below  Kananaskis  river.  It  was  built  in  1801,  but  had 
alreadv  been  abandoned  in  1S04.  The  remains  of  an  old  establishment 
are  still  to  be  seen,  but  to  the  writer  they  seem  too  well  preserved  to 
be  part  of  a  post  which  was  abandoned  118  years  ago,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  held 
at  York  Factorv  in  1832  the  following  occurs:  "The  recent  defection 
of  the  Peigan  tribe  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  Rocky  Moun- 
tain House  which  was  originally  established  for  their  convenience.it 
is  resolved  to  abandon  that  Post  and  to  establish  a  new  Post  to  be 
called  the  Peigan  Post  on  the  borders  of  the  49th  parallel  to  prevent 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Company's  Posts  in  the 
Upper  Saskatchewan  from  crossing  the  line." 

The  expression  "49th  parallel"  is  evidently  a  loose  expression  used 
by  a  Council  sitting  at  the  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  indicate  the 
country  very  far  south  of  the  general  run  of  the  fur  Posts.  The  Peigan 
Indians  for  whom  Peigan  Post  was  established,  hunted  along  Bow 
river  and  there  was  a  well  travelled  trail  between  Rocky  Mountain 
House  and  the  site  of  Old  Bow  Fort.  The  new  Fort,  in  the  two  years 
of  its  existence.  L832  and  1833,  was  under  charge  of  J.  E.  Harriott, 
who  was  stationed  before  and  after  those  years  at  Rocky  Mountain 
House  and  the  Company  never  had  a  post  anywhere  near  the  49th 
parallel.  The  inference  that  Peigan  Post  was  on  Bow  river,  and  at 
the  site  of  Old  Bow  Fort  seems  well  supported,  and,  if  so,  the  ruins, 
or  at  least  part  of  them,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Old  Bow  Fort  may  really  be  the  remains  of  Peigan  Fort,  which  was 
actually  in  existence  thirty  years  after  the  former  Post  had  been  aban 
doned. 

Henry  House  in  Jasper  Park,  was  built  in  1811  by  William  Henry. 
It  lasted  onh  a" year  or  two.  and  is  referred  to  in  1814  as  having  been 
abandoned  four  or  five  years  earlier.  In  the  Guide  to  Jasper  Park 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  opposite  present  Jasper  Station,  but  Thomp- 
son's latitude  would  place  it  three  or  four  miles  lower  down  Athabaska 
river.  The  H.  B.  Co.  had  a  later  Post  on  Jasper  Lake.  William  Henry 
was  a  first  cousin  of  Alexander  Henry  previously  mentioned.  William 
left  the  west  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  became  a  surveyor,  first 
at  Montreal,  and  later  at  Newmarket.  Ontario,  where  he  died  about 
L864.  His  brother,  Alexander,  was  killed  at  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Nelson,  north  of  Dunvegan,  in  1813. 

Jasper  House,  which  was  on  the  west  side  of  Brule  Lake,  was 
occupied  in  1M  1  and  in  1817.  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reliable 
date  for  its  establishment.  The  year  1800,  commonly  stated,  appears 
to  be  unreasonably  early. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  Post  at  the  site  of  McMurray  occurs  in 
Thompson's  Journals.  He  went  down  Athabaska  river  in  1799,  being 
then  with  the  X.  W.  Co..  and  arrived  at  what  he  calls  the  Fort  of  the 
Forks,  "where  a  bold  river  comes  in."  This  post  does  not  appear  to 
have  existed  even  a  hundred  years  ago.  and  it  was  not  until  1870  that 
the  post  known  as  Fort  McMurray  was  established  by  Chief  Factor 
H.  J.  Moberly.  who  named  it  after  Inspecting  Chief  Factor  William 
McMurray,  in  charge  at  He  a  la  Crosse  about  that  time. 

Three  other  old  posts  below  McMurray  may  be  mentioned,  Berens 
House,  Old  Red  River  Fort,  and  Pierre  au  Calumet.  The  first  is  men- 
tioned by  Nicholas  Garry  as  existing  in  the  year  1820,  and  Franklin 
stopped  there  in  1825.  It  was  close  to  the  present  Fort  MacKay.  Old 
Red  River  Fort  was  lower  down,  apparently  three  miles  below  MacKay. 
Those  who  know  Athabaska  river  may  be  able  to  identify  the  positions 
of  these  two  posts  from  Richardson's  references.  Writing  in  the  year 
1848  he  states  that  there  are  thin  beds  of  limestone  forming  cliffs  about 
thirty  feet  high  at  Berens  House,  and  that  further  down  Athabaska 
river,  three  miles  below  Red  river,  where  Old  Red  River  Fort  formerly 
stood,  a  copious  mineral  spring  exists  a  few  hundred  yards  back  from 
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the  river.  Red  river  is  now  called  MacKay  river.  The  ambiguity  of 
three  miles  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  old  post  will  be  noticed. 

Pierre  au  Calumet  is  referred  to  by  Franklin  in  1820  as  a  North- 
west Co.  Post  then  in  full  operation,  and  he  states  that  the  H.  B.  Co. 
had  abandoned  their  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  1819  for 
want  of  provisions. 

Fort  AlacKay  itself  is  of  modern  times,  only  twenty-five  years  old. 
It  is  named  after  Doctor  W.  M.  MacKay,  who  joined  the  H.  B.  Co.  in 
1867,  and  who.  after  forty  years'  service  all  over  the  North,  retired  to 
Edmonton,  where  he  died  in  1917. 


Mr.  II.  E.  Pearson: 

I  should  like  to  add  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wallace's  paper.  It  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  study,  and  should  make  its  greatest  appeal  to 
surveyors. 

Mr.  Wallace  mentioned  Pond  a  number  of  times.  He  is  notorious 
for  several  things.  Apart  from  building  the  first  Post  on  the  Athabaska 
river,  and  being  the  first  white  man  to  see  Lake  Athabaska,  he  made 
the  first  attempt  at  a  map  of  Northern  Canada.  He  used  a  compass 
for  directions,  but  by  assuming  the  boatmen's  league  as  three  miles 
instead  of  two,  as  Thompson  found  it  to  be,  he  placed  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Athabaska  near  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  killed  a  rival  trader, 
Wadin,  at  Lake  La  Ronge  in  1780,  and  six  years  later  killed  John 
Ross.  He  was  tried  in  Quebec,  but  acquitted,  as  the  Courts  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  N.  W.  Territories.  After  this  he  retired  to  his 
native  town  of  Boston,  where  from  his  knowledge  of  the  North  Coun- 
try he  persuaded  the  U.  S.  Commission  to  insist  on  the  international 
boundary  line  following  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thence  along  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  whereas  they 
would  formerly  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  a  line  drawn  due  west 
from  the  middle  of  Lake  Champlain.  Thus,  from  our  point  of  view, 
Peter  Pond  was  not  a  desirable  citizen. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Cautley,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace for  his  paper,  seconded  by  -Mr.  .1.  L.  Cote,  expressed  the 
enjoyment  derived  by  the  meeting  in  listening  to  .Mr.  Wallace's 
paper. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  then  -aid:  "I  wish 
to  extend,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  you.  Mr.  Wallace,  for  your  exceedingly  interesting 
and  informative  paper." 

The  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  then  rend: 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
To  the  President  ami  Members  <»i   the  Association : 

Re  Amendment  to   Cemetery  Ordinance 

Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment,  with 
regulations  affecting  the  same. 

You  will  notice  that  the  amendment  is  actually  covered  by  the  first 
two  paragraph  and  is  exclusive  of  the  regulations  as  outlined  there- 
under. It  is  our  opinion  that  these  regulations  as  provided  under  the 
authority  of  Section  64-A  of  the   Public   Works   Act   in  connection  with 
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the  subdivision  of  lands.  The  Legislature  of  Saskatchewan  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Cemetery  Ordinance,  somewhat  similar,  during  the 
year  li(12  and  1913. 

This   has   had    the   approval   of   your   council    and   the    Director   of 
Surveys,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
where  it  will  receive  attention  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Your  obedient  servants. 

J.   A.    BUCHANAN, 
J.  H.  SMITH. 

Amendment  to  Cemetery  Ordinance 

Any  Municipality.  Corporation,  Company  or  individual,  hereafter 
establishing  or  forming  a  cemetery,  shall  hold  Certificate  of  Title  to 
the  land  comprised  in  stub  cemetery  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Titles  Office  for  the  district  in  which  the  cemetery  is  situated. 

It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  register  any  plan  of  subdivision  of  cem- 
etery into  lots  or  plots  under  the  Land  Titles  Act.  but  the  survey  of 
same  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Alberta  Surveys 
Act.  and  shall  comply  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  Minister  of  Public-  Works  and  the  plans  must  be  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Surveys  and  all  such  lots  or  plots  for  burial  purposes  within 
a  cemetery  established  under  this  Act  may  lie  disposed  of  free  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Titles  Act. 

Regulations 

1.  The  location  chosen  for  cemeteries  must  be  on  suitable  ground 
at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  any  watercourse, 
spring  or  well. 

2.  All  cemeteries  must  be  kept  in  good  order  and  care  taken  that 
no  offence  or  nuisance  may  arise  therefrom,  and  shall  also  be  enclosed 
by  suitable  and  sufficient  fences. 

3.  Unless  the  cemetery  adjoins  a  street  or  road  allowance,  con- 
nection thereto  must  be  provided  by  a  right-of-way  of  at  least  forty 
feet  in  width. 

4.  In  all  cemeteries  over  two  acres  in  area,  a  driveway  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  situated  so  as  to  provide  access  to  all 
plots  in  the  cemetery,  must  be  provided,  and  a  turning  place  not  less 
than  fifty  feet  in  distance  must  also  be  provided,  unless  the  driveway 
is  continued  to  give  outlet  in  some  feasible  manner. 

5.  Every  plot  must  be  accessible  from  a  walk  of  at  least  six  feet 
in    width. 

6.  All  corners  of  the  boundaries  of  cemeteries  must  be  marked 
with  standard  iron  posts.  The  plots  may  be  staked  out  with  wooden 
stakes. 

7.  Plans  must  be  drawn  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet  to  an 
inch,  shall  give  the  name  and  location  of  the  cemetery,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  or  Municipality  or  by  the  individual 
authorizing  the  survey  and  certified  to  by  an  Alberta  Land  Surveyor 
according  to  Form  "CC"  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Land  Titles  Act. 

8.  The  Director  of  Surveys  may  approve  of  any  plan,  notwithstand- 
ing that  same  does  not  conform  to  the  above  regulations  where  in  his 
opinion  circumstances  justify  a  departure  from  the  same. 

The  Reporl  was  adopted  on  motion  <>{'  Mr.  J.  II.  Smith  and 
X.  II.  Bradley. 

Tin-  Chairman  then  called  on  Mi'.  A.  W.  Haddow  to  deliver 
hi-  address : 
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The  Relation  Between  the  Work  of  the  Land  Surveyor  and 
That  of  the  Municipal  Engineer 

By  A.  W.  Haddow. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alberta  Land  Sur- 
veyors' Association,  at  Edmonton.  January  16th.  1923,  by  the  City 
Engineer  of  Edmonton. ) 

The  Land  Surveyor  and  the  Engineer  have  interests  in  common  in 
practically  all  important  branches  of  field  engineering,  and  since  in 
municipal  practice  is  this  particularly  true,  the  chosen  subject  would 
appear  to  be  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 

In  general  terms,  and  in  ordinary  practice,  the  land  surveyor  plans 
a  town  or  city,  and  the  municipal  engineer  constructs,  maintains  and 
operates  it.  It  is  easily  to  be  understood  therefore  how  important  a 
bearing  the  work  of  the  surveyor  has  upon  that  of  the  municipal  en 
gineer,  and  again  in  turn,  how  the  work  of  both  may  affect  community 
life.  It  would  seem  very  desirable,  then,  that  the  surveyor  and  the 
municipal  engineer  should  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent,  having  in 
view  the  benefit  of  the  urban  dweller,  and  I  make  bold  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  engineer  with  regard  to  town  and  city  planning. 

For  a  proper  discussion  of  this  question,  let  us  try  to  examine  the 
situation  as  we  find  it  to-day.  and  at  the  outset.  I  think  that  we  should 
admit  that  the  present  situation  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment, due  to  land  speculation  before  the  war.  We  should,  however, 
learn  the  lessons  it  teaches  us.    Let  us  take  a  typical  case. 

A  small  settlement  has  sprung  up  about  a  trading  or  police  post, 
and  has  proceeded  upon  its  uneventful  way  for  many  years.  It  is 
rumored  that  a  railway  or  some  other  considerable  development  is 
projected,  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  community 
life,  and  bring  in  many  more  residents.  The  future  immediately  be- 
comes very  rosy,  and  speculative  investments  in  land  are  made  for 
sale  as  acreage  or  as  town  lots.  An  area  is  subdivided  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  its  use  for  city  purposes  for  many  years,  and  the  owner 
has  in  mind  the  greatest  returns  on  his  investment,  rather  than  the 
actual  use  of  the  property  for  city  purposes.  The  plan  is  surveyed, 
registered  and  put  up  for  sale,  in  some  cases  made  more  attractive 
by  improvements,  or  by  many  promises  of  improvements.  The  dam 
age  is  now  eomplete.  Lots  are  sold  to  investors,  and  if  the  property 
is  at  all  accessible,  some  of  them  proceed  to  occupy  their  holdings 
These  residents,  either  as  individuals  or  as  community  organizations, 
begin  an  agitation  for  city  utilities,  which  usually  has  some  tangible 
results,  and  thus  in  a  haphazard  way.  like  Topsy,  the  cities  grow  up. 
I  think  that  many  of  the  members  of  your  association  will  recall  from 
their  experience,  cases  similar  to  the  above. 

What  is  the  result?  If  the  rumor  of  the  development  was  unfound 
ed,  no  great  damage  has  been  done;  the  subdivision  in  time  becomes 
obliterated,  the  fire  runs  through  the  bush,  the  farmer  again  puts  the 
open  land  to  its  natural  use.  and  takes  his  return  of  grain  or  hay  crops, 
the  sloughs  are  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ducks,  and 
many  people  are  sadder,   wiser  and  poorer. 

There  is  a  different  story,  however,  if  the  expected  development 
materializes.  The  settlement  continues  to  grow  in  population,  and  it 
is  then  that  any  faults  in  the  plan  become  apparent,  and  sooner  or 
later  must  be  corrected,  sometimes  at  enormous  expense.     . 

The  Edmonton  settlement  grew  up  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany Post,  which  seems  to  have  been  located  so  as  to  be  near  the  river 
ford  at  the  High  Level  Bridge.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Reserve. 
comprising  about  three  thousand  acres,  is  the  central  feature  of  the 
plan.  In  addition  there  are  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-two 
(3,542)    acres    in    the    North    Side    River   Lots,   and    tour   thousand'   five 
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hundred  and  seventy-six  i4..">Tt'>i  acres  in  the  South  Side  River  Lots. 
making  a  total  area,  including  the  H.B.R..  of  eleven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  (11,119  acres.  Table  1  sets  forth  certain  satisfies 
of  population  and  area,  for  Edmonton,  at  various  stages  of  its  growth. 

TABLE  I. 

Edmonton : 

Incorporated  as  a  town.  1892;  population, : area.  2.142  acres 

Incorporated  as  a  city.    1904;   population.  7,500 area.  4 . ; •  4 r»  acres 

City  limits  extended.  1908;   population.  20, I    area.  9,836  acres 

Strathcona: 

Incorporated  as  town.  1899 area.  1,083  acres 

Incorporated  as  city.     1907    area,  4.7-"s  acres 

Greater   Edmonton: 
Amalgamation  of  Edmonton  and  Strathcona.  1912, 

population.  53,611   area.    L5.840  acres 

City  limits  extended,  1913;  population.  67,243 area.  27,300  acres 

Table  2  is  a  tabulation  intended  to  show  population,  density  of  popu- 
lation, area,  and  statistics  regarding  certain  primary  improvements,  of 

Edmonton  as  compared  with  othei  Canadian  cities  of  10,000  or  over 
population. 

A  short  study  of  this  tabulation  reveals  the  tact  -hat  the  limits,  and 
the  developed  area  of  the  cities  of  Alberta  arc  much  too  extensive. 
Edmonton's  population  density  is  2.1.".  per  acre,  the  average  for  cities 
of  Canada  is  7.:.  per  acre;  "his  would  indicate  thai  our  city  limits  are 
about  three  and  one  halt  times  too  large  for  our  population.  The  re- 
sults shown  for  population  served  per  mile  of  sewer,  of  water  and  of 
sidewalk  would  indicate  that  our  developed  area  is  about  double  the 
average  for  Canada. 

When  it  is  realized  what  this  over-developmenl  has  cost  in  capital 
expenditure,  and  is  now  costing  in  maintenance  and  operating  charges. 
the  recklessness  of  cities  during  the  boom  days  is  at  once  apparent. 
and  I  think  that  it  will  be  agreed  that  under  similar  temptations  in  the 
future,  needless  expansion  should  be  made  impossible  by  proper  Gov- 
ernment control.  Some  examples  from  our  local  experience  will  illus- 
trate the  point  of  hurried  design. 

The  trunk  highways  entering  the  city  have  been  retained  in  the 
plan  fairly  intact.  Generally  speaking,  the  secondary  roads,  that  is. 
intra-urban  arteries,  are  available  for  development  in  almost  all  por- 
tions of  the  City,  except  in  the  case  of  the  River  Lots,  between  92nd 
Street  and  lOlsl  Street,  where  no  cross-town  road  exists.  To  remedy 
this  feature,  102nd  Avenue  was  bought  through.  The  railway  yards 
have  interfered  to  some  extenl  in  the  same  regard  of  through  streets. 
The  latter  feature,  however,  is  very  difficult  to  control,  and  perhaps 
the  best  that  one  may  hope  for.  is  a  crossing  about  every  half  mile. 
In  most  cases  the  roads  connecting  the  high  and  low  level  areas  of 
the  city,  are  not  satisfactory,  except  as  developed  later. 

The  East  End  bridge  approach  right-of-way.  was  purchased  and 
with  the  construction  to  a  street  railway  grade  cost  thirty-two  thousand 

dollars   ($32,1 This  cost  includes  some  extra  land  on  the  sidehill. 

which  it  was  decided  to  hold  for  park  purposes,  being  unsuitable  for 
subdivision  as  lot-,  although  it  had  already  been  subdivided  into  lots. 
The  McDougall  Hill  grade  was  acquired  by  purchase,  and  constructed 
to  a  grade  of  8.6o'J, .  and  was  much  congested  with  heavy  traffic,  before 
the  High  Level  bridge  was  opened. 

There  was  also  improvement  to  105th  Street,  as  an  approach  to  the 
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Saskatchewan  River-105th  Street  bridge.  The  natural  grade  was 
twenty-one  per  cent.  (2195  >.  this  was  reduced  to  eleven  and  one  half 
per  cent.  (11%$  I  by  heavy  cutting,  the  cost  of  construction  was  eight 

thousand  six  hundred  dollars   (|8:600),  and  of  land  damages.   ($19, I. 

Xo  suitable  right-of-way  exists,  over  which  an  approach  to  Victoria 
Park,  the  municipal  golf  links  may  be  constructed.  Many  cases  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  cited. 

What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  principles,  underlying  the  design 
of  a  layout  for  a  town  or  city?  Man  by  instinct  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  will  endeavor  always,  to  live  a  community  life  in  varying  degrees, 
it  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  the  city  or 
town,  insofar  as  this  is  possible,  should  be  laid  out  to  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  residents  and  visitors. 

In  these  modern,  and  more  or  less  orderly  times,  the  area  should 
be  freely  accessible  from  the  surrounding  district,  so  that  the  dwellers 
of  the  city  may  trade  or  inter-communicate  with  the  dwellers  of  the 
surrounding  district  and  also  other  districts. 
The  area  should  be  capable  of  expansion. 

Inter-communication  within  the  city  should  be  as  unrestricted  as 
possible. 

Proper  facilities  should  be  made  to  provide  the  inhabitants  with 
the  usual  community  services. 

Health  and  sanitation  must  be  taken  care  of.  Recreation  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  aesthetic  phase  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

At  first  Bush  the  above  statements  will  appear  to  be  ideals,  which 
are  impossible  to  achieve  in  practice.  It  is  true  that  only  in  few  cases 
do  the  surveyor  and  the  engineer  have  an  opportunity  of  starting  with 
a  clean  sheet,  and  may  both  select  the  site,  and  design  a  layout  for  it. 
but  fortunately  the  examples  are  increasing1,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  new  industrial  settlements,  as  a  rule,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
accept  the  -it'1,  and  make  the  best  layout  possible. 

In  former  times  the  inhabitants  of  a  settlement  often  established 
themselves  in  an  isolated,  and  more  or  less  inaccessible  position,  and 
expended  much  energy  and  money  in  fortifying  the  position,  so  that 
they  might  feel  secure  against  their  enemies.  Now  it  is  essential  to  its 
very  existence  that  a  city  or  town  should  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
surrounding  district,  and  for  this  purpose,  trunk  highways,  railways. 
and  water  routes  are  developed,  and  proper  provision  must  therefore 
be  made  for  their  terminals. 

Railways  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  life  of  a  community, 
and  often  is  the  central  feature.  If  a  bridge  must  be  built  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railway  entrance,  it  is  often  desirable  to  make  on  it  pro- 
vision for  roadway  and  pedestrian  traffic,  and  perhaps  street  railway 
traffic.  Right-of-way  and  yard  interference,  and  perhaps,  at  some 
future  time,  grade  separation,  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
city  layout  with  respect  to  railways. 

Where  possible  trunk  highways  leading  in  the  eight  general  direc- 
tions should  be  provided  for.  When  on  a  navigable  body  of  water. 
access  from  this  area  must  be  provided  for  by  reserving  waterfront  foi 
wharfage,  and  by  locating  proper  approaches  to  it. 

Povision  for  future  expansion  will  depend  upon  topography.  If 
there  are  higher  and  lower  levels,  there  should  be  properly  developed 
grades  between  the  two  areas.  If  a  river  flows  through  the  city  area 
there  should  be  bridge  crossings  and  approaches  located.  Extension 
may  be  provided  for  by  reclamation  of  water  areas  by  drainage  or  fill- 
ing. Usually  plenty  of  filling  material  is  available  in  the  growing  city. 
Inter-communication,  and  the  distribution  of  public  services,  re- 
quires the  laying  out  of  streets  and  lanes,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the 
plan  that  requires  the  highest  skill  of  the  surveyor  and  of  the  engineer. 
Generally  speaking,  a  city  grows  up  as  a  collection  of  several  small 
communities,  and  direct  secondary  highways  of  liberal  capacity  for 
all  traffic,  with  easy  grades,  say  a  maximum  of  five  per  cent.    (.v,  I 
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for  street  railway  traffic,  seem  to  meet  the  need  better  than  several 
inferior  roads.  The  finished  cross-section  of  this  highway  will  provide 
for  a  double-tracked  street  railway  route,  paved  roadways,  and  side- 
walks. The  chances  are  that  it  will  carry  also  trunk  feeders  for  such 
services  as  light  and  power,  and  telephone. 

Local  roads  should  be  sufficient  for  the  district  only.  Usually  there 
is  no  street  railway,  the  roadways  are  narrow,  and  the  walks  just  suf- 
ficient for  local  needs,  and  as  much  area  as  not  actually  required  for 
traffic  purposes  is  boulevarded  and  planted  with  tree,  when  a  residen- 
tial street. 

It  is  customary  to  provide  a  lane  through  each  block  (See  clause 
10,  of  the  Alberta  Regulations),  some  town  planners  argue  that  a  lane 
is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  We  have  used  lanes  to  good 
advantage  for  the  following  services:  distribution  of  utilities,  delivery 
of  household  and  business  necessities,  scavenging,  fire  (fighting,  and 
for  relief  of  traffic  in  downtown  districts. 

A  width  of  sixty-six  feet  (66')  is  usually  ample  for  local  roads, 
unless  there  is  street  railway,  when  the  width  should  not  be  less  than 
eighty  feet  (SO').  Secondary  and  trunk  roads  should  be  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet  in  width. 

The  size  of  lots  should  vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  will  be  used,  a  minimum  should  be  set  (in  the  case  of  Edmonton 
it  is  three  thousand  square  feet).  In  residential  districts  a  liberal 
frontage  makes  a  much  better  appearing  street  after  it  is  built  up. 
In  this  climate  a  lot  facing  north  and  south  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
a  lot  facing  east  or  west;  perhaps  as  in  hospital  practice,  north-west 
or  north-east,  is  better  still.  With  regard  to  field  work,  references 
at  the  block  corners  are  very  helpful.  In  plan  designation,  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  system  for  designating  lots  and 
blocks,  and  in  re-subdivisions  reference  to  the  original  would  be  con- 
venient. 

Health  and  sanitation  are  best  provided  for  in  a  layout  making 
ample  size  of  lots  and  thus  preventing  overcrowding. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  are  provided  for  recreational  purposes.  The 
Table  Xo.  2  shows  for  Canada  an  average  of  3.4 r'<  of  the  city  area  has 
been  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Usually  areas  unfit  for  subdivision 
are  best  adapted  for  park  purposes.  These  are  ravines,  hillsides  and 
river  banks.  They  are  better  adapted  for  beautification  on  account  of 
topography  and  more  luxuriant  tree  growth.  Where  possible  a  "border 
road"  should  be  laid  out  adjoining  such  areas. 

Wherever  possible,  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  enjoyment 
of  natural  beauty;  a  roadway  overlooking  a  valley,  a  ravine  or  a  lake. 
or  other  similar  landscape  is  an  asset  difficult  to  value. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  landscape  architect  would  do  to  our  city 
layout.  I  have  here  a  plan  prepared  by  Messrs.  Morell  and  Nicholls, 
of  Minneapolis,  who  reported  in  1913.  You  will  note  that  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  plan  are  the  diagonal  roads,  the  reservations 
tor  park  lands  of  ravine  and  river  bank  areas,  and  the  border  roadways 
adjoining  ravines,  hillsides  and  river  banks. 

I  think  that  the  "Regulations  in  regard  to  Subdivisions  of  Land." 
published  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  covers  most  of  the  general 
points  likely  to  arise;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  supervision,  one  feels 
thai  areas  likely  to  develop  as  important  municipal  centres  should 
first  have  a  reconnaissance  survey  made;  this  survey  would  develop 
what  essential  features  of  the  plan  should  be  provided  for,  such  as 
trunk  roads,  secondary  roads,  border  mads,  areas  unfit  for  subdivision, 
and  these  should  then  be  incorporated  into  each  portion  of  the  area 
as  it  is  subdivided.  In  this  way  continuity  is  given  to  important 
features,  and  at  a  slighl  expenditure  important  Features  are  secured 
Which,  after  development,  could  he  obtained  only  at  tremendous  cost 
It  might  appear  as  a  waste  to  make  such  a  survey  of  areas  which,  in 
main   cases,  would  never  develop,  but  even  if  one  large  city  were  thus 
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so  designed,  the  benefits  would  more  than  offset  the  other  cases.  The 
procedure  suggested  is  followed  in  railway  practice,  which  is  highly 
standardized;  after  all  it  would  seem  very  unusual  to  survey  a  right- 
of-way  and  then  locate  the  centre  line.  In  closing,  may  I  suggest  a  few 
"Don'ts"  in  connection  with  subdivisions: 

1 1 )      Don't   subdivide  a   steep   sidehill. 

i  _' )      Don't   subdivide   broken   areas,   such   as   river   bank,   or   mined 

areas  where  seam  is  less  than  150'  deep. 
(3)     Don't  subdivide  deep  ravines. 
i4>      Don't   locate  a  street   where   the  grade  will  exceed   10%,  or  if 

it  is  an  important  street.  5%. 
i  5  i     Don't  leave  a  jog  in  a  street. 
(6)     And  as  a  final,  please  don't  forget  the  poor  municipal  engineer 

who  follows: 


Mr.  Win.  Pearce,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Fladdow's  paper, 
referred  to  the  irregularity  of  the  River  Lots  in  the  East  End 
of  the  City,  in  the  following  remarks: 

I  am  probably  more  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Edmonton 
than  any  other  man.  I  will  furnish  the  Association  with  sworn  facts 
■  (•Hired.  In  1871-72  the  H.  B.  Block  was  surveyed;  in 
:v7  1  the  Rev.  Geo.  McDougall,  Richard  Hardisty  and  Donald  McLeod 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  lay  out  some  lots,  and 
they  started  at  First  Streel  and  .Jasper,  and  they  took  a  line  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  laid  out  12  chain  lots  to  run  at  right  angles  to  The 
line.  They  went  down  to  what  was  known  as  the  .McDonald  lot.  and 
divided  that  among  them.  In  1883  a  man  named  Bean,  who  came  from 
Lindsay.  Ontario,  was  sent  here  to  make  asurvey  of  the  settlement. 
and  on  his  way  up  he  was  instructed  to  call  on  me  at  Winnipeg,  as  I 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Land  Board.  .My  instructions  to  him  were 
not  to  attempt  to  lay  out  any  lots  in  Edmonton,  and  that  when  we 
came  to  establish  (hums  we  would  lay  down  the  boundary,  but  he 
laid  down  the  lot  lines,  and  the  settlers  were  of  the  mind  that  because 
of  the  lot  line  it  was  their  boundary,  so  it  was  impossible  for  me  when 
I  came  up  to  readjust  them.  I  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  rear.  I  have 
a  -worn  affidavit  by  the  Rev.  John  McDougall.  .Messrs.  Hardisty  and 
McLeod,  referring  to  this,  and  this  may  be  of  historical  interest. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Haddow  for 
his  interesting  address,  on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  L  C.  Charles- 
worth  and  J.  II.  Smith. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Farncombe  then  read  his  paper  on  "Drainage"  : 

Drainage 

By  A.  E.  Farxcomb. 

To  the  members  of  this  Association  who  have  resided  in  Western 
Canada  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  it  would  seem  but  a  short 
time  since  the  country  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  home- 
steaders' shack  and  an  adjoining  twenty  acres  broken  in  order  to  con 
form  to  the  Homestead  Regulations.  The  settler  in  the  early  days 
was  a  rule  a  professional  homesteader,  who  confined  his  efforts,  in  the 
way  of  improvements  to  those  which  were  necessary  to  "prove  up." 
and  as  soon  as  possible  selling  out.  In  the  older  portions  of  this  Prov- 
ince, the  original  homesteader  has  more  or  less  disappeared  being 
replaced  or  bought  out  by  the  immigrant  who  intends  to  stay  and  make 
the  country  his  home. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  principal  income  for  this  province 
will  be  derived  from  our  agricultural  products,  much  greater  than 
that  derived  from  coal  or  other  natural  resources,  the  fomer  might  be 
considered  to  have  a  world  market,  while  the  latter  the  market  is 
confined  to  Western  Canada. 

We  are  being  continually  reminded  by  the  legislators,  that  in  order 
to  meet  our  provincial  and  municipal  obligations,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  near  future,  to  have  a  greatly  increased  rural  population  with  the 
view  of  an  increase  in  production.  Could  not  this  increase  in  produc- 
tion be  assisted  more  quickly  by  re-claiming  and  increasing  the  area 
under  cultivation  on  the  lands  at  present  occupied,  and  would  it  not 
also  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  prospective  immigrant  to  settle 
in  this  province?  There  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  people  of  this 
province,  both  urban  and  rural,  that  taxation  has  reached  a  point 
which  is  almost  unbearable,  and  this  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  area  under  cultivation,  and  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  transition  from  that  of  the  homesteader  to  that 
of  the  progressive  farmer.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  idle  land  is  low- 
lying  and  wet.  or  parhaps  a  slough  or  sloughs  from  which  is  taken 
from  year  to  year  a  crop  of  very  indifferent  hay,  a  crop  greatly  prized 
by  the  labor-saving  homesteader,  but  which  should  be  abandoned  by 
the  up-to-date  farmer.  There  are  also  areas  which  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  are  being  success- 
fully cultivated,  but  which  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  one 
or  two  wet  seasons  were  encountered.  There  is  also  another  fact  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  low-lying  lands  or  sloughs  are  as 
a  rule  not  difficult  to  bring  under  cultivation,  at  least  with  much  less 
work  than  the  timbered  lands.  As  the  reclamation  of  these  lands 
should  not  cost  more  than  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  is  not  one  justified 
in  asking,  why  spend  at  least  $50  per  acre  in  clearing  and  grubbing 
the  timbered  lands.  It  is  usual  in  cases  of  development,  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  but  in  this  case  the  settler,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  appears  to  have  taken  the  opposite  course,  very  probably 
owing  to  the  supposed  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  outlet  through  his 
neighbor's  property. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  owners  of  these  lands  would  gladly  do 
the  necessary  work,  or  at  bast  their  share,  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  lands  above  described,  but  they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  case,  or  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  was  anticipated  by  the  Legis- 
lature when  passing  the  Private  Ditches  Act. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  Xorthern 
Alberta  towards  reducing  the  size  of  their  holdings,  and  to  introduce 
into  the  province  the  system  of  "Intensive  Farming."  more  along  the 
lines  and  the  methods  used  in  the  older  provinces  and  Europe.     This 
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will  bring  into  prominence  the  question  of  drainage.  For  as  drainage 
is  the  groundwork  of  good  road  construction,  in  the  same  way  it  is 
the  first  consideration  in  scientific  farming.  The  progressive  farmer 
recognizes  the  fact  that  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes  on  his  land,  together 
with  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  money  he  has  invested,  he  must  have 
every  available  acre  producing  or  working  for  him. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  working  of  this  Act,  we  will  suppose  that 
Farmer  A  is  progressive  and  anxious  to  improve  his  farm,  but  B  his 
neighbor,  who  may  also  have  waste  land,  but  does  not  care  to  do  any 
improvement,  although  equally  benefited  with  A.  refuses  to  assist  in 
any  way  the  drainage  of  this  land.  The  outlet  for  this  low  land  is 
through  property  belonging  to  C,  usually  called  a  watercourse,  and  0 
being  a  non-resident  will  not  do  anything,  and  probably  refuses  to  let 
Farmer  A  do  any  work  in  the  way  of  improving  his  outlet.  It  will 
be  seen  that  without  some  special  legislation  dealing  with  cases  of 
this  kind,  that  the  improvement  and  development  of  this  country 
would  be  seriously  retarded,  for  almost  invariably  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty, who  will  have  similar  views  to  that  of  C  will  be  found  when  any 
drainage  scheme  of  this  kind  is  suggested.  And  it  is  only  by  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  Private  Ditches  Act,  that  the  progressive 
man  can  obtain  justice,  and  the  unprogressive  compelled  to  bear  his 
share  of  any  necessary  improvements,  whether  or  no  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  them  when  completed. 

The  writer  has  found  from  conversations  with  officials  of  different 
municipalities,  and  also  with  farmers  in  general,  that  those  who  have 
heard  of  the  Private  Ditches  Act,  labor  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
carrying  out  a  scheme  under  this  act  would  mean  an  addition  in  the 
way  of  taxes.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Private  Ditches  Act  each  party  to  the  award  digs  his 
share  of  the  ditch,  that  is.  if  he  is  so  disposed,  and  is  given  ample 
time  to  perform  the  work.  The  only  actual  cash  expenditure  is  the 
engineering  charges  with  a  small  fee  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipality. 
and  as  there  are  usually  quite  a  number  assessed  in  the  award,  the 
individual  charge  to  each  party  is  small. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Association  should  bring  the  attention 
of  the  different  municipalities  to  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  operation  of  this  Act.  not  perhaps  with  a  view  of  any  immed- 
iate results,  but  in  preparation  for  the  future,  when  work  of  this  nature 
will  be  urgently  required.  The  members  of  this  Association  who  were 
in  the  West  during  the  years  L900  to  L904  will  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  drains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  That  similar  wet  seasons  will 
recur  in  the  future  seems  certain.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  sloughs 
which  in  the  year  1902  had  water  to  the  depth  of  S  feet,  with  fences 
under  water,  but  from  information  gathered  at  that  time,  found  that 
a  few  years  previous  to  this,  these  sloughs  were  dry.  These  sloughs 
are  again  dry  by  evaporation,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  drain 
them. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  conditions  described  above,  it  is  the  duty 
of  not  only  the  members  of  this  Association,  but  the  officers  of  the 
different  municipalities,  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  this 
Act,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of 
farmers  would  take  advantage  of  it  if  they  thoroughly  understood  its 
provisions  and  the  small  expenditure  of  actual  cash  required  to  bring 
it  into  operation. 

In  driving  through  the  country,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  number  of  sloughs  through  which  roads  have  been  graded,  but 
where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  drain  or  even  lower  the  high- 
water  level. 

Old  fences  on  either  side  of  the  road  often  show  a  high-water  mark 
considerably  above  the  crown  of  the  road.  These  sloughs  will  be  filled 
again  if  we  have   one  or   two   wet  seasons,   and   the   traveller  will   be 
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forced,  as  in  the  early  days,  to  carry  a   pair  of  wire-cutters  and  go 
through  the  adjoining  fields  with  or  without  the  owners  consent. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  pessimist,  but  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  conditions  described  above  will  be  experienced  in  a 
very  few  years.  This  province  passed  through  a  period  of  dry  seasons 
similar  and  quite  as  acute  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  and  which  were 
followed  by  a  succession  of  very  wet  ones,  the  precipitation  reaching 
as  high  as  30  inches.     The  last  season  was  about  S  inches. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  drainage,  the  writer  has  confined 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Private  Ditches  Act,  as  being  the 
most  important  in  so  far  as  this  association  is  concerned,  and  to  in- 
clude the  Drainage  Act  would  require  a  longer  paper  and  might  more 
properly  be  dealt  with  as  a  separate  paper  at  some  future  meeting. 
Of  course  it  might  be  said  that  the  drainage  scheme  carried  out  under 
the  Drainage  Act  would  cover  the  outlet,  and  that  under  the  Private 
Ditches  Act  the  laterals,  so  that  the  former  should  be  considered  be- 
fore the  latter.  This,  of  course,  would  occur  in  many  cases,  or  an 
engineer  might  be  employed  on  a  case  under  the  Private  Ditches  Act, 
and  on  taking  levels  find  that  the  drain  would  have  to  be  continued 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  outlet,  that  the 
cost  of  the  work  would  exceed  the  limit  of  $5,000  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  and  would  have  to  be  abandoned  or  continued  under  the  Drainage 
Act.  However  there  are  not  many  cases  of  this  kind,  as  the  party 
making  the  requisition  is  usually  familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  the  extent  of  the  work. 

In  connection  with  "Drainage,"  the  writer  would  urge  upon  this 
Association  the  election  of  a  Committee  on  Drainage  on  similar  lines 
with  that  in  other  Associations.  This  Committee  should  be  elected 
at  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  prepare  a  report  for  the  meeting  follow 
ing  on  the  different  problems  and  decisions  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  drainage.  This  report  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  with  a  view  of  reaching  as  near  as  possible  a  uniform  decision 
on  the  different  points  raised. 

The  writer  has  taken  up  the  questions  of  ('Outlet."  "Water-Course." 
"Direct  Benefit,"  "Under  Drainage,"  "Expert  Evidence."  and  "Pro- 
posed Amendments  to  Private  Ditches  Act." 

Outlet 

The  expression  "Sufficient  Outlet"  is  clearly  defined  in  sub-section 
II  of  Section  2  of  the  Private  Ditches  Act,  under  "Interpretation"  as 
"meaning  and  including  the  safe  discharge  of  water  at  a  point  where 
it  will  do  no  injury  to  lands  or  roads  or  into  a  natural  water-course 
that  will  carry  the  said  discharge." 

There  are  not  very  many  questions  that  can  be  raised  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  a  drainage  scheme.  The  writer  has  found  that  the  best 
method  of  laying  out  a  ditch  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
outlet,  is  to  start  his  levels  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch  and  carrying 
a  reasonable  fall  from  the  elevation  previously  fixed  in  order  to  pro- 
vide drainage  for  the  party  making  the  requisition.  This  fall  should 
be  continued  until  a  point  is  reached  where  it  is  found  that  no  excava- 
tion is  required,  and  this  will  be  an  outlet  in  so  far  as  the  applicant 
is  concerned.  If  at  this  point  the  water-course  is  well-defined  and 
confined  by  reasonable  hanks,  permission  should  be  obtained,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  owner  of  this  property  to  stop  the  award  at  this  point. 
This  permission  is  rarely  refused,  as  the  only  considerable  area  From 
which  the  natural  dischage  of  water  accelerated,  is  on  the  land  owned 
by  the  party  making  the  requisition,  and  therefore  would  have  little 
effect  in  the  way  of  additional  flooding.  He  also  will  probably  figure 
that  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  his  being  drawn  into  the  award. 
and  compelled  to  do  part  of  the  work.  This  he  does  not  feel  like  doing 
as  he  probably  has  sufficient  fall,  and  an  outlet  that  serves  his  pur- 
pose.     If   objection    is    raised,    the    engineer   of    course   must    continue 
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until  he  is  sure  that  he  has  reached  the  point  described  in  the  Act  as 
••Sufficient   Outlet." 

In  considering  an  outlet  in  so  far  as  the  lands  to  he  drained  are 
concerned,  the  engineer  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  can  only 
consider  the  area  on  the  land  owned  by  the  party  making  the  requisi- 
tion. He  is  not  justified  in  deepening  the  ditch  in  order  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  other  parties  affected  by  the  award.  Of  course  he  must 
be  careful  to  provide  a  ditch  throughout  that  will  carry  the  accelerated 
discharge  owing  to  artificial  drains  constructed  by  the  applicant.  As 
pointed  out  before  in  this  paper,  the  reason  for  the  proposed  work  is 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  party  making  the  requisition,  but  in  pro- 
viding this  relief,  he  must  take  every  precaution  in  order  to  avoid 
damaging  the  parties  through  whose  lands  the  ditch  is  constructed. 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  engineer  will  find  on  examination  and 
by  taking  levels,  that  the  obvious  location  of  the  proposed  ditch  should 
follow  the  natural  water-course.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  water-course  should  be  followed  rather  than  to  adopt  short  cuts. 
In  departing  from  the  water-course,  the  engineer  usually  runs  into  ad- 
ditional trouble  in  the  way  of  "assessed  damages"  under  Section  16 
of  the  Private  Ditches  Act.  which  should  if  possible  be  avoided.  He 
will  find  sufficient  problems  in  making  the  ordinary  assessment  with- 
out adding  complications  of  this  nature.  Departing  from  the  water- 
course almost  invariably  means  a  deeper  ditch,  which  is  not  only  costly 
to  construct,  but  is  also  troublesome  to  maintain.  There  are.  of  course, 
exceptions,  but  they  are  rare.  The  only  very  necessary  case,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  where  the  general  contour  of  the  country  is  flat, 
and  little  fall  is  found,  when  the  shortest  ditch  is  necessary. 

Watercourse 

In  considering  a  watercourse,  the  writer  finds  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  drainage  expressions  which  has  been  definitely  decided  upon 
in  this  province.  This  is  so  clearly  set  out  in  a  judgment  delivered  by 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta  in  Townsend 
and  Martin  vs.  the  Canadian  Northern  Ely.,  that  the  writer  would  quote 
that  portion  of  the  judgment  which  deals  with  this  question  in  full. 
The   learned  judges'   decision   is  as   follows: 

"If  in  order  to  constitute  a  water-course  it  is  necessary,  as  has 
been  held  in  some  cases,  that  there  be  a  perennial  living  stream 
flowing  between  defined  cut-banks  lor  its  whole  length,  or  one  or  other 
of  such  conditions,  then  the  course  now  in  question  is  not  a  water- 
course, but  if  il  is  sufficient  that  the  accumulation  of  water  from 
rains  or  snow  flows  in  a  regular  course  through  depressions  in  the 
land  to  an  outlet,  then  I  think  the  drainage  course  in  question  is  a 
water-course  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  latter  view  is  the 
one  adopted  in  this  province  for  conditions  similar  to  those  in  question 
in  this  action.  The  subject  is  so  fully  discussed  by  this  Court  in 
Makowecki  vs.  rachimyc,  1917,  1  W.W.R.  1270.  and  Farnell  vs.  Parks. 
1918,  '■'  VY.VV.R.  ssi'.  that  I  think  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  further 
than  to  say  that  such  conditions  as  here  exist  seem  to  me  to  emphasize 
the  correctness  of  the  latter  view.  If  the  former  view  prevailed  the 
result  would  be  that  an  owner  of  the  lower  lands  could,  without  incur- 
ring any  liability,  completely  shut  off  the  natural  flow  of  the  uppei 
waters  to  the  only  outlet  it  has.  and  render  the  lands  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, which  would   be  a  manifest  injustice." 

From  this  most  valuable  decision  it  will  be  seen  that  Farm  A  has 
a  Avell-defined  right  in  the  use  of  the  outlet  or  water-course  which 
passes  through  the  land  of  his  neighbor  Farmer  B,  subject,  however, 
to  certain  restrictions.  This  might  be  illustrated  by  supposing  Farmer 
A  was  given  the  right,  by  usuage  or  possession,  of  egress  through  the 
land  belonging  to  Farm  B  by  following  the  old  existing  trail;  provided, 
however,  that  he  did  not  try  to  improve  the  same,  and  that  it  should 
be  left  in  its  natural  state;   that  he  did  not  allow  his  neighbors,  whe 
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were  new  arrivals,  or  other  friends  the  use  of  the  same,  or  in  any  way 
increase  the  traffic;  then  it  would  appear  from  this  judgment  that 
Farmer  B  would  be  liable  to  pay  damages  to  Farmer  A  if  he  hinders, 
molests  or  in  any  way  obstructs  him  in  the  use  of  this  trail. 

There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  the  water-course  is  very  hard  to 
follow.  A  considerable  stretch  of  level,  or  nearly  level,  land  is  found 
or  what  might  be  described  as  a  basin,  but  on  continuing  the  line  of 
levels  it  will  be  found  that  this  basin  finally  contracts,  forming  a  well- 
defined  water-course.  The  water-course  across  this  basin  would  be 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  intake  and  the  outlet,  but  following 
as  near  as  possible  the  lowest  ground. 

Direct    Benefit 

You  will  see  that  in  sub-section  5  of  section  15  of  the  Private  Ditches 
Act  that  the  engineer  must  confine  his  assessment  to  '"direct  benefit" 
in  making  an  award  under  this  Act.  The  intention  is  very  clearly  to 
restrict  the  assessment  to  a  very  small  area  as  compared  to  that  con- 
templated by  the  Drainage  Act,  or.  in  other  words,  to  lands  that  are 
immediately  benefited  without  any  further  labor  or  expense  to  the 
party  assessed.  One  would  think  that  this  phrase  is  quite  simple  to 
understand,  and  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  misapprehension 
between  engineers  or  between  judges  as  to  its  application,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  considerable  amount  of  litigation 
in  the  courts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  until  finally  settled.  The 
writer  is  of  the  opinion,  from  the  results  of  the  Ontario  decisions, 
chat  land  is  liable  to  be  assessed  for  direct  benefit  which  is  benefited 
by  the  proposed  ditch  without  the  construction  of  laterals  or  other 
artificial  means,  or  in  its  natural  state.  There  might  be  an  exception 
vhere  the  owner  of  the  land,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  assessment, 
has  constructed  laterals  or  drains  from  areas  far  removed  from  the 
award  ditch,  and  which  otherwise  would  have  been  exempt,  but  by 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  ditch,  his  outlet  for  the  drainage  of 
chese  back  areas  has  been  improved,  and  the  engineer  must  also  con- 
sider the  increase  in  size  of  the  award  ditch  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  acceleration  of  the  natural  flow,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  these  laterals.  In  dealing  with  the  other  parties  to  the  award,  the 
engineer  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  ditch  is  primarily  con- 
structed for  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition.  He  should  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  other  parties,  as  their 
assessment  is  only  incidental  to  the  drain  passing  through  their  lands, 
if  it  is  found  that  certain  areas  are  benefited  thereby;  so  that  in  no 
case  should  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  be  lowered  in  order 
ro  bring  in  other  areas.  If  it  was  intended  by  the  act  to  bring  all  the 
parties  into  the  award  on  an  equal  basis,  the  assessment  provided 
would  follow  that  of  the  Drainage  Act,  and  a  very  much  larger  drain- 
age area  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  engineer. 
As  pointed  out.  the  intention  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  individual  relief 
and  that  only.  In  connection  with  the  distance  from  the  ditch  to  which 
the  engineer  can  extend  his  assessment,  this  is  left  by  the  Act  to  his 
judgment.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  long  slough  or  lake  which 
extends  more  than  a  mile  from  the  ditch,  one  mile  being  the  prescribed 
limit  in  the  Act.  which  might  be  lowered  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow 
hay  to  be  cut  over  the  whole  or  part  of  it.  This  area  would  be  assess- 
ed as  being  directly  benefited. 

It  is  quite  common  to  have  a  case  where  the  property  adjoining 
that  for  which  the  proceedings  are  initiated,  and  through  which  the 
drain  passes,  which  may  also  have  sloughs  or  other  wet  areas  a  con 
siderable  distance  from  the  proposed  ditch,  and  although  not  assessable 
for  the  direct  benefit,  still  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ie 
sufficiently  low  to  provide  him  with  an  outlet.  One  would  think  that 
an   injustice  is  done  to  the   party  who   makes   the  requisition,   in   not 
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assessing  his  neighbor  who  would  be  equally  benefited.  Tbe  Act.  how- 
ever, states  definitely  "direct  benefit."  and  assumes  that  the  adjoin- 
ing party  is  hostile  to  the  proceedings,  and  does  not  contemplate  the 
construct i on  of  laterals,  and  also  that  the  engineer,  when  estimating 
the  size  of  the  ditch,  should  only  provide  for  the  natural  flow  of  water 
from  this  party's  lands.  If  after  the  construction  of  the  ditch  he  digs 
drains  from  these  low-lying  lands,  and  accelerates  the  flow  into  the 
award  flitch,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  lay  himself  open  to  an 
action  for  damages,  to  avoid  which  he  would  have  to  make  applica- 
tion for  reconsideration  of  the  award  as  provided   in  the  Act. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  making 
an  award  is.  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parties  affected 
provided  for  in  the  Act.  to  examine  the  parties  individually  and  collec- 
tively as  to  their  opinion  as  to  the  acreage  affected  on  each  parcel 
of  land  affected  by  the  proposed  ditch.  The  engineer  will  probably 
not  receive  an  unanimous  opinion,  but  can  use  the  information  as  a 
check  on  his  own  estimates.  He  will  also  be  able  to  get  a  line  on 
any  possible  appeals  from  his  award,  and  be  in  a  position,  if  he  can- 
not agree  with  the  party  or  parties,  to  conclusively  prove  the  assess- 
able areas  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  equitable. 

Aftar  obtaining  this  evidence,  he  should  go  over  each  parcel  and 
estimate  the  acreages  from  his  own  observations,  but  if  in  doubt  in 
certain  cases,  take  the  necessary  levels  so  that  he  will  know  definitely 
whether  the  particular  area  can  lie  assessed.  When  he  has  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  total  area  of  the  land  benefited  and  the  amount  owned 
by  each  party,  he  will  assess  each  party  to  dig  such  portion  of  the 
whole  ditch,  which  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  portion  of  the  land 
benefited  is  to  the  whole  area  benefited.  Consideration,  however,  must 
be  taken  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  ditch  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  increase  in  flow  as  the  ditch  is  carried  toward  the  outlet.  As  a 
simple  illustration  of  this  point,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  ditch 
is  to  be  tiled  throughout,  and  that  digging,  laying  and  back-filling 
are  not  taken  into  consideration.  We  will  suppose  that  it  requires 
a  3-inch  tile  to  take  care  of  the  water  from  the  land  owned  by  A, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  this  to  a  4-inch  tile  to  carry  the  addi- 
tional water  from  B's  land,  and  a  further  increase  to  a  6-inch  tile 
to  provide  for  ('.  and  so  on:  Then  A  should  pay  for  a  3-inch  tile  from 
his  land  to  the  outlet,  B  should  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  a  4-inch 
tile  over  a  3-incb  tile  to  the  outlet,  and  C  the  increased  cost  of  a 
6-inch  tile  over  a   4-inch  tile  to  the  outlet. 

The  engineer  will  find  innumerable  problems  which  he  will  have 
to  solve  in  making  an  award,  but  it  is  up  to  him  to  use  his  best  judg- 
ment after  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  be  in 
a  position,  in  case  of  an  appeal,  to  explain  fully  to  the  judge  his  rea- 
sons for  alloting  each  party  the  stated  length  of  ditch  in  the  award. 

In  citing  these  few  problems,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  members  of  this  association  the  importance  of  having  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  subject  at  each  annual  meeting.  It  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  thought  and  good  judgment  to  make  an  award 
that  will  withstand  all  criticism. 

The  engineer  is  up  against  the  certain  knowledge  that  if  his  awards 
are  successfully  contested  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  is  certain  to  be 
asked  for  his  resignation  by  the  municipality,  as  the  general  rule  is 
that  the  costs  of  an  appeal  from  an  award  must  be  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipality, if  the  appeal  is  successful  and  by  the  appellant  if  the  award 
is  upheld. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  ditch,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  award  the  maintenance  to  each  party  on  his  own  property,  as  it  very 
often  avoids  complications  in  the  future.  It  may  be  found  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  reduce  the  assessment  on  the  original  construction  in 
order  to  provide  for  this. 
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Expert  Evidence 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  there  is  a  question  which  might  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  drainage,  namely, 
"Expert   Evidence." 

Probably  every  member  of  this  Association  read  the  scathing  re- 
marks on  "Expert  Evidence"  by  the  judge  who  presided  over  the  Court 
hearing  a  somewhat  famous  murder  trial  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
last  year.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  these  remarks  can  be 
applied  to  our  own  profession. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  when  an  engineer  or  surveyor  is  re- 
tained in  connection  with  a  court  action  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
he  is  expected  by  the  lawyer  on  the  case  to  make  an  examination  with 
a  view  of  combating  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side. 
A  plan  is  often  prepared  illustrating  the  locality  of  the  cause  of  action, 
which  exaggerates  the  points  which  his  side  is  desirous  of  proving, 
and  although  substantially  correct  it  is  not  a  fair  plan  of  the  locality. 
"When  giving  evidence  or  if  he  is  being  examined  by  the  lawyer  on  his 
side,  his  evidence  is  given  openly  and  without  hesitation,  but  on  cross- 
examination  he  takes  as  much  as  possible  a  clam-like  attitude,  making 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and  reluctantly  admits  points  which 
may  be  in  favor  of  the  other  side,  and  in  every  way  shows  himself 
to  be  a  "hostile  witness."  This  class  of  evidence  is  discounted  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  presiding  judge. 

Can  a  member  of  this  profession  afford  to  take  employment  of  this 
kind?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  as  an  individual,  as  well  as 
for  the  profession,  if  he  took  a  neutral  position,  and  acted  more  as 
an  arbitrator? 

We  will  suppose  a  member  of  this  Association  is  requested  to  act 
on  a  case,  and  before  undertaking  the  work,  he  said  to  the  lawyer,  "I 
will  make  an  examination  of  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  an  engin- 
eer, take  the  necessary  levels  and  other  information,  and  will  then 
give  my  opinion,  and  an  outline  of  what  my  evidence  will  be."  The 
lawyer  can  then  decide  if  the  evidence  is  of  use  to  him  by  balancing 
that  which  is  in  favor  of  his  case  with  that  against  it. 

In  fact  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  would  work  out 
better  for  both  the  lawyer  and  the  engineer.  The  former  would  at 
once  see  the  weak  points  in  his  case,  which  might  even  end  in  a  settle- 
ment. The  engineer,  when  called  to  the  witness  stand,  is  not  bothered 
by  cross-examination,  but  can  give  his  evidence  freely  as  the  lawyer 
who  employs  him  has  been  forewarned  as  to  this  phase  of  his  evidence. 
This  class  of  evidence  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  relied  on  by  the  judge. 

There  are  usually  two  branches  to  expert  evidence,  one  based  on 
fact  and  the  other  on  theory  or  opinion.  There  should  not  be  any 
great  diversity  of  opinion  between  engineers  with  regard  to  the  former, 
although  very  common  as  between  non-professional  witnesses.  Usually 
a  question  of  fact  on  which  an  engineer  gives  his  evidence  is  the 
difference  in  elevation  between  certain  points,  the  distance  or  other 
information  which  can  actually  be  computed. 

With  regard  to  theory  or  opinion,  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
there  would  be  less  variation  in  this  respect  if  each  party,  before 
making  up  his  mind,  would  recite  and  seriously  consider  the  oath 
which  he  will  have  to  take  before  giving  his  evidence. 

Under-Drainage 

On  the  completion  of  the  award  ditch,  the  question  which  then 
arises  to  the  progressive  tanner  is  a  more  intensive  drainage  of  the 
lands  which  he  has  al  present  under  cultivation,  and  the  bringing  in 
of  other  areas  which  hitherto  were  too  wet  to  be  cultivated.  By  the 
construction    Of    the    award    ditch    and    the    improvement    of    his    outlet. 
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it  is  possible  for  him  to  drain  all  parts  of  his  farm  and  bring  the  same 
under  cultivation.  The  portion  of  his  farm  which  he  has  reserved  for 
pasture  will  possibly  be  served  by  the  construction  of  one  lateral,  an 
open  ditch,  but  the  land  to  be  cultivated  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
drained. 

The  question  of  under-drainage  arose  from  the  well  known  fact 
that  clay-loam  land  (or  any  land  other  than  sand  or  gravel)  having  a 
gravel  or  other  porous  sub-soil,  would  grow  better  crops,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  partial  drouth,  than  land  with  a  non-porous  sub-soil.  That 
where  a  fertilizer  was  found  to  be  necessary,  whether  the  ordinary 
stable  manure  or  a  chemical,  the  pene  ration  was  very  much  better, 
if  the  former  conditions  prevailed.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  land  can 
mort'  easily  be  cultivated  and  the  crop  planted  earlier  in  the  spring. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  found  expedient,  where  there  was 
no  natural  drainage,  to  construct  under-drains  designed  and  construct- 
ed SO  as  to  obtain  results  as  near  as  possible  to  those  found  on  the 
naturally  drained  land  described  above. 

The  greater  portion  of  new  land  in  Western  Canada,  which  carries 
a  large  percentage  of  humus,  might  not  require  under-draining  for 
the  first  few  years,  but  continuous  croping  of  any  piece  of  land  will 
cause  it  to  lose  its  porosity,  and  in  dry  weather  the  surface  will  bake 
and  track,  exposing  the  roots  of  a  plant  or  crop,  causing  it  to  wither 
and  die.  This  condition  can  largely  be  prevented  by  under-draining. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under-draining  will  not  only  carry  off  the 
surface  water  which  stand  in  tin-  depressions,  causing  the  soil  to  sour 
and  kill  the  field  crop,  but  it  will  also  cause  the  soil  to  become  more 
porous  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  surface  water,  which  finally 
finds  an  outlet  through  to  the  tile. 

Another  advantage  in  having  a  field  thoroughly  drained  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  can  lie  cultivated  and  the  crop  sown  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  land  that  is  not  properly  drained.  This 
fact  should  apeal  especially  to  the  Western  farmer,  owing  to  the  short 
season  in  which  a  crop  must  grow  and  finally  reach  maturity. 

The  usual  system  which  is  used  in  laying  out  the  drains  required 
to  be  used  as  under-drains.  is  the  "Herring  Hone  System."  A  main 
drain  is  first  provided  which  might  be  considered  an  outlet,  from  this 
laterals  are  constructed  branching  out  on  either  side  from  30  feet  to 
60  feet  apart,  this  spacing  being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  possible  to  lay  the  tile.  If  the 
tile  has  a  shallow  covering,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  distance  which 
i'  will  draw  the  moisture  is  somewhat  limited,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  sub-soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  is  impervious  to  moisture,  there  is 
no  object  in  having  a  heavy  cover.  In  the  latter  case,  the  trencti  is 
often  filed  in  with  coarse  sand,  gravel  or  other  porous  material  to 
within  about  IS  inches  of  the  surface,  as  no  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  the  tile  if  the  back  filling  is  clay  through  which  the  water  will 
not  penetrate 

The  depth  to  which  tile  are  usually  laid  vary  from  a  maximum 
depth  of  4  feet  to  a  cover  of  18  inches.  The  latter  depth  will  admit 
of  the  ordinary  cultivation  without  disturbing  the  tile.  In  connection 
with  the  question  as  to  the  cover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the 
depth  to  which  frost  will  penetrate,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  injury 
to  the  tile,  if  they  are  laid  to  an  even  grade,  so  that  no  hollows  occur 
in  which   water  can  stand. 

In  joining  the  laterals  to  the  main  ditch,  the  junction  should  not 
be  at  right  angles,  but  the  approach  should  be  an  easy  curve  as  near 
as  possible  a  tangent  to  the  main  ditch.  Where  a  considerable  space 
occurs  at  the  joint  between  the  tile,  a  small  strip  of  tar-paper  should 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  tile  to  prevent  the  earth,  when  back-filling, 
from  entering  the  tile. 
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Suggested  Changes  in  The   Private   Ditches  Act. 

(1)  Sub-section  5  of  section  15  of  the  Act  is  as  follows:  "In  making 
its  award  the  board  shall  consider  direct  benefit  only  to  the  lands 
affected." 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  "direct  benefit"  defined  under  the 
Interpretations  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  which  might  lead 
to  litigation? 

(2)  Would  not  this  Act  be  improved  by  cutting  out  Sections  6  to  10§ 
These  clauses  provide  for  a  preliminary  meeting  between  the  parties 
affected  by  the  proposed  drain  with  the  view  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  amount  each  shall  dig.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  be  futile  and  only  tend  to  lengthen  the  proceedings, 
as  the  party  who  desires  relief  invariably  discusses  the  question  with 
his  neighbors,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  deal  with  one  or  all  of  the 
parties  reaching  an  agreement,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the  ditch, 
when  completed,  has  not  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  outlet  rendering 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  liable  to  damage  to  the  owner  of  land 
on  which  it  discharges?  This,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  determined  by 
taking  levels.  Is  it  likely  that  the  parties,  individually  or  collectively, 
understand  the  method  of  assessment,  or  what  is  meant  by  direct  bene- 
fit, sufficiently  well  to  be  in  a  position  to  intelligently  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  areas  liable  in  each  case? 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  agreement  between  the  parties 
which  is  provided  for  in  this  Act  would  be  worthless  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  profile  of  the  ditch  giving  the  depth  each  party  should 
dig.     This  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  engineer. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  provisions  incorporated  under 
these  sections  applied  to  section  11.  so  that  the  engineer  will  be  present 
acting  as  an  arbitrator,  take  the  necessary  levels  in  order  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  proposed  ditch,  and  generally  take  charge  of  the 
proceedings?  If  there  is  no  chance  of  a  settlement,  he  can  proceed 
with  his  award.  This  is  the  procedure  under  the  Ditches  and  Water- 
courses Act  of  Ontario.  Is  the  Private  Ditches  Act  an  improvement 
in  this  particular. 

(3)  There  is  one  provision  in  this  Act  that  this  Association  should 
use  every  endeavor  to  have  amended,  that  is,  the  election  and  forma 
tion  of  a  Board  of  Assessors  provided  for  in  sub-section  2  of  section  15. 
The  writer  fails  to  see  any  material  advantage  that  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings  would  derive  from  the  election  of  two  of  their  number 
to  act  with  the  engineer  in  making  the  award,  but  on  the  contrary 
many  disadvantages.  In  a  great  many  instances  these  parties  would 
be  only  useless  appendages,  and  simply  add  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 
If  a  permanent  Board  was  appointed  to  cover  certain  areas,  such  as  a 
municipality,  there  might  be  some  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  it. 
But  to  have  here  and  there  men  appointed  who  are  not  familiar  with 
work  of  this  kind,  together  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Act 
would  appear  to  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage. 

Why  should  not  the  engineer  be  given  full  charge  in  preparing  the 
award  as  provided  tor  in  the  Ditches  and  Water-courses  Act  of  Ontario? 
The  engineer  is  supposed  to  have  sufficient  experience  to  carry  out 
the  technical  part  of  the  work,  and  if  he  follows  the  procedure  advised 
in  this  paper  under  "Direct  Assessment,"  in  the  way  of  obtaining  all 
possible  evidence  from  the  differenl  parties,  he  will  have  all  the  in- 
formation which  might  be  imparted  to  him  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Board. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  provision  for  this  Board  might 
in  many  cases  render  the  Act  inoperative.  In  a  great  number  of  cases 
the  parties,  other  than  the  applicant,  are  hostile  to  the  proceedings, 
and  in  all  probability  will  not  attend  the  meetings  or  refuse  to  act 
on  tin-  Hoard.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Ad  for  a  case  of  this 
kind,  anil  the  proceedings  would  have  to  be  dropped. 

Another  common  case  would  be  where  it   is  found  that  only  two  of 
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the  parties  affected  by  the  ditch  are  residents.  These  two  would  con- 
trol the  Board  and  might  assess  the  non-residents  an  unjust  proportion 
of  the  work.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a  non-resident  of  the  Province 
would  be  in  a  position  to  appeal  from  the  award,  as  section  21  limits 
the  time  for  appeal  to  12  clear  days. 

(4)  The  latter  portion  of  sub-section  2  of  section  16  provides,  "but 
the  Board  may  award  damages  where  in  its  opinion  such  natural  water- 
course has  been  enlarged  beyond  its  original  size." 

This  provision  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary  and  tend  to  compli 
cate  an  award  under  this  Act.  In  actual  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  claims  for  damages,  made  with  a  view  of  ob- 
structing the  proceedings,  without  special  ones  incorporated  into  this 
Act.  The  damage  referred  to  would  appear  to  be  in  taking  an  addition- 
al area  of  land  for  the  new  work  over  that  used  by  the  natural  water- 
course. A  case  of  this  kind  might  never  occur,  as  the  construction  of 
a  ditch  invariably  confines  the  water  as  compared  to  the  flow  through 
the  natural  water-course. 

i .".  i  The  latter  part  of  section  32  is  as  follows:  "but  in  no  case  shall 
a  ditch  be  covered  unless  it  will  provide  capacity  for  all  the  surface 
and  other  water  from  the  lands  and  roads  draining  naturally  towards 
and  into  it  as  well  as  for  the  water  from  all  lands  made  liable  for  the 
construction  thereof."  In  actual  practice  in  Ontario  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  flood  water  is  provided  for.  in  many  cases,  the 
tile  would  require  to  be  so  large  that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  provide  a  tile  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the 
normal  flow  and.  along  the  natural  water-course,  a  depression  is  left 
having  a  uniform  fall  which  will  carry  off  the  surface  or  flood-water. 
This  depression  is  usually  very  slight  and  can  be  cultivated,  and  unless 
a  very  rapid  fall  is  found  causing  a  wash,  very  little  damage  is  caused 
the  crop  in  case  of  floods.  There  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  cover- 
ing a  drain  or  in  using  tile,  as  it  saves  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and 
expense  in  upkeep,  especially  if  the  drain  passes  through  pasture  land. 
In  connection  with  the  general  outline  and  provisions  contained  in 
this  Act.  I  feel  that  in  taking  it  into  consideration  in  the  way  of  cer- 
tain amendments,  that  it  would  lie  well  to  consider  the  many  difficul 
ties  encountered  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ditches  and  Watercourses  Act.  adopting,  in  so  far  as 
'he  same  is  applicable  to  this  Province,  the  provisions  which  have 
been  found  to  be  workable,  and  avoid  the  many  mistakes  which  that 
Province  has  made  in  the  past. 

In  considering  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  this  Province, 
there  may  be  some  cases  where  a  strict  application  of  the  provisions 
underlying  the  Private  Ditches  Act.  might  cause  an  injustice  to  some 
of  the  parties  affected  thereby,  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  But 
at  the  same  time,  in  considering  this  legislation.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  unalienable  right  of  a  party  to  find  relief  should  be  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  in  spite  of  individual  or  political  interference.  That 
is  to  provide  legislation  to  enable  one  party  to  obtain  the  deepening 
or  improving  of  his  outlet,  although  opposition  is  encountered  by  the 
other  parties  affected  by  the  proposed  work,  and  the  municipal  council 
influenced  in  the  way  of  refusing  to  carry  out  the  proceedings. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  have  a  case  of  a  party  making  a  requi- 
sition, but  owning  a  small  area  of  a  large  lake  or  hay  slough  and 
lying  at  the  upper  end  of  the  same,  so  that  the  ditch  as  constructed 
would  pass  through  the  full  length  of  the  slough,  completely  draining 
it.  It  will  often  be  found  that  by  the  construction  of  a  ditch  of  this 
kind,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  slough  will  be  destroyed  in  so  far  as 
raising  a  wild  hay  crop  is  concerned,  and  a  majority  of  the  owners 
might  oppose  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind 
have  occurred,  and  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  future,  and  if  the  ditch 
is  constructed  an  injustice  might  be  done  to  those  parties  who  require 
this  area  for  hay  purposes.  There  will  probably  be  only  two  classes 
of  owners  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  speculator  who  objects  to  paying 
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for  any  improvements,  and  the  settler  who  uses  this  portion  of  his 
land  for  raising  wild  hay.  The  first  class  should  not  be  considered 
in  any  case,  while  the  second  is  using  the  land  to  obtain  a  very  tem- 
porary crop,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a  hay  slough  rapidly  deter- 
iorates if  cut  year  after  year,  so  that  in  any  case  this  land  would 
have  to  be  drained  and  cultivated  in  a  very  few  years  in  order  to 
produce  a  paying  crop.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  having  proceedings  initiated  under  this  Act  similar  to  that  of 
the  Drainage  Act,  or  on  a  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  owners  of  the 
lands  affected,  would  destroy  a  great  portion  of  the  right  which  one 
owner  has  over  the  water-course  through  which  his  land  is  drained. 
The  courts  of  this  province  have  clearly  defined  his  rights  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  water-course  in  its  natural  state,  and  it  would  seem 
only  just  that  he  should  have  an  unobstructed  right,  following  a  pro- 
cedure by  proper  legislation,  to  improve  that  outlet.  To  restrict  that 
right  in  the  way  of  compelling  him  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  other  parties  affected,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  unjust 
and  contrary  to  common  law  and  usage.  Not  only  would  it  be  unjust 
but  it  would  tend  to  seriously  retard  the  development  of  this  Province. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Province 
as  a  whole,  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  a  number  of  exceptional  cases, 
that  this  Act  and  the  principles  which  underlay  it  should  be  changed 
to  so  great  an  extent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  sub-section 
2  of  section  5  cover  these  exceptions,  but  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
ordinary  cases  to  be  dealt  with  as  at  present. 

I  would  suggest  that  sub-section  2  of  section  5  be  cancelled  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"2.  The  Council  of  the  Municipality  shall,  on  receiving  such  requisi- 
tion, at  their  next  regular  meeting,  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
proceedings  be  commenced  forthwith,  provided,  however,  that  the 
area  proposed  to  be  drained  by  the  applicant  is  not  less  than  the 
other  lands  affected,  and  which  are  prejudicially  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed  drain." 

The  principle  which  I  have  tried  to  convey  in  this  amendment  is 
that  the  Council  must  take  proceedings  in  all  cases  unless  it  is  found 
that  a  larger  drainage  area  is  affected  than  that  of  the  applicant,  and 
opposition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  is  evident. 

In  connection  with  the  compulsory  part  of  this  clause,  in  so  far  as 
the  municipality  is  concerned,  this  should  not  be  objected  to,  as  the 
amendments  .to  this  Act  last  year  give  the  municipality  the  power  to 
borrow  the  necessary  funds,  which  will  be  a  direct  charge  against  the 
lands  affected. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  Mr.  A.  E.  Farncombe's 
paper,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  motion  of  Mr.  L.  C. 
Charlesworth  and  A.  <!.  Stewarl  was  carried  with  applause. 

Tt  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  (I.  Stewart  and  seconded  by  Mr 
Win.  Pearse: 

"That  the  President  or  Mi-.  A.  E.  Farncombe  attend  as  our 
representative  the  meeting  to  he  held  in  Calgary  to  discuss  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  Private  Ditches  Act." 

On  motion  of  J.  L.  Doupe  and  L.  A.  Buchanan,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  on  the  question  of  Rights  of  Posses- 
sion : 

"Be  it  Resolved:  Thai  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the 
recenl  amendment  to  the  Land  Titles  Act  contained  in  ('hap  '_,(.i 
Statutes,  1921,  recognizing  title  by  possession  under  the  Land. 
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Titles  Wi  and  providing  moans  of  converting  possessory  title? 
into  Certificates  of  Title,  is  destructive  of  the  value  of  all  Certi- 
ficates of  Titles,  and  contrary  to  the  very  essence  oi  the  I  orren- 
System  of  Land  tenure; 

•■That  the  same  will  tend  to  greatly  increased  Litigation  and 
unnecessary  complications  in  the  work  of  the  different  Land 
Titles  Offices; 

■•And  that  the  cost  of  surveys  defining  land  limits  will  be 
greatly  increased  to  landowners; 

"Therefore  this  Association  recommends  to  the  Governmen! 
of  the  Province  that  the  said  Amendment  be  repealed,  and  tie.:' 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Province  an  amendment  to 
the  I  and  Titles  Acl  he  enacted  barring  any  rights  oi  possession 
against  a  Certificate  of  Title,  as  is  provided  in  the  Statutes 
practically  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada  in  which  the  Lorrens 
Svstem  is  in  force ; 

•■  \nd  le  it  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b< 
presented  by  the  Legislative  Committee  to  the  Honorable  the 
Attorney  <  leneral  forthwith.'" 

The  President   then  read  letters  from  Saskatchewan   I. an;1 
Surveyors  and  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  Association,  appoinl 
[no   delegates  to  our  Annual  General   Meeting,   Messrs.  -1.   L. 
Doupe  and  II.  E.  Pearson  being  the  delegates  respectively. 
Moved  by  II.  E.  Pearson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pearce. 
"That  Col.  1'..  -I.  Saunders  represent  the  Association  at  tha 
1>    L.  >.  Annual  Meeting  in  Ottawa  on  February  .  th  and  8th. 
— Carried. 

Tl,r  meeting  uow  adjourned  for  dinner,  and.  in  place  of  the 
usual    \nnual  Banquet,  the  members  of  the  Association,  sony 
•is  in  number,  attended  in  a  body  the  banquel  m  honor  of  Sir 
Henry  Thornton,  the  newly  appointed  General  Manager  oi  the 
Canadian  National  Railway.-. 

On  reconvening  after  dinner,  the  Secretary's  salary  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  nn.ved  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Johnson,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Faxncombe: 

"That  the  salary  be  reduced  to  $180.00  per  annum." 
As  an  amendment  it* was  moved  Mr.  by  R.  W.  Cautley  an.1 
Mr.  A.  P.  c.  Belyea: 

••That  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Executive  that  the 
salary  be  $300.00  per  annum." 

After  considerable  discussion  the  amendment  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried. 

( in  discussion  of  some  possil  le  arr  mgement  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  those  attending  our  Annual  General  Meeting, 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Smith,  and  seconded  by  Col  B.  J. 
Saunders: 

"That  the  Association  recommend  to  the  Council  that  th'- 
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year  some  equitable  arrangement  be  made  regarding  the  ex- 
penses of  visiting  members  from  outside  the  city,  to  our  Annual 
Meetings,  and  to  have  this  arrangement  effective  for  the  nexl 
Annual  Meeting." — Carried. 

The  appointment  of  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  having 
been  discussed,  the  President  appointed  as: 

Legislative  Committee — J.  II.  Smith.  J.  A.  Buchanan  and 
J.  L.  Doupe. 

Publication  Committee — P.  N.  Johnson.  J.  II.  Smith.  D.  T. 
Townsend,  President  and  Secretary. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  E.  Deville,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Topographical  Surveys  and  Maps,  in  connection 
with  the  decision  as  to  the  most  suitable  scales  upon  which  the 
primary  topographical  mapping  of  Canada  should  be  conducted 
cussed.     It.  was  moved  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Johnson,  and  seconded  by 

A  Committee  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  Stewart.  A.  P.  C.  Belyea.  Col. 
P>.  J.  Saunders  and  P.  YV.  Cautley  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
this  matter. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  11.30  p.m..  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thank.-  was  tendered  the  committee  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet,  on  motion 
of  P.  N.  Johnson  and  J.  L.  Doupe. 

On  motion  of  A.  P.  C.  Belyea  and  J.  Doze,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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Copy  of  Surveyors'  Register  for  1923 

NAMK  ADDRESS  DATE  OF  COMMISSION 

Atkins.   C.   B Evansburg 16th   May.   L921 

Baker.  J.   C Vermilion 17th  January.  1911 

Belvea.  A.  P.  (' Edmonton 1st  January.   1911 

Brav.  Lennox  T Amherstburg,  Ontario 1st  January.  1911 

Bradley.  X.  H T  e-hbridge 24th   November.   1921 

Brown   Edgar  C Winnipeg,  Man 18th  June,  1912 

Buchanan.   John   A Edmonton 4th  March,  1913 

Burd.  James  H Winnipeg 21st   March,  1913 

Burchnall.  Ralph  H Rimbey 11th    April,  1919 

Carbert.   J.    A Medicine  Hat 1st  January,  1911 

Carthew,  J.  T Mountain  Park 1st  January,  1911 

Cautlev.    Reginald    H Edmonton 1st  January,  1911 

Cautlev.  R.  W Edmonton 1st  January,   1911 

Charlesworth,  L.  C Edmonton 1st  January,  1911 

Cote.  J.   L Edmonton 1st  January.  1911 

Cummings,    Alfred Fernie.  B.C 18th  March,  1921 

Day.  Henry  S Edmonton 25th  April,   L912 

Doupe.  Jacob  L Winnipeg,  Man 10th  April,  1911 

Doze.  Joseph  W Fort   Saskatchewan 14th   November,  1916 

Draper  W.   H Toronto 6th   June,  1921 

Driscoll.  Alfred Edmonton 1st   January,  1911 

Duffield,  H.  J Calgary 10th  March,  1920 

Edwards.   Win.    M Lethbridge 17th    January.   1911 

Evans,  Stanley  L Calgary 28th    June.  1919 

Farncombe.  A.  E Edmonton 1st  January.  1911 

Gray,  James  E Edmonton 28th  April,  1911 

Green.  Thomas  D Rocky  Mountain  House_..17th  October,  1913 

Hamilton,  James  F Lethbridge 1st  January,  1913 

Heathcott.  R.  V Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Heuperman,  Frederick  J.  ._Calgary 11th   March,  1911 

Heuperman.  Lambertus  F._Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Hoar.  Charles  M Calgary 13th    October,  1911 

Hopkins.    Marshall   W St.  Paul.  Alberta 1st  January,  1911 

Inkster,    Oluff Edmonton 12th   July,  1911 

Johnson.  Percy  N Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Johnston.  James  H Peafe  River  Crossing 17th  January,  1911 

Keith.  Homer  P Lethbridge 17th    January,  1911 

Mitchell.  B.  F ..Edmonton 1st  January,  1911 

Moore.  H.  H Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

M(  Farlane,  WaPer  G Lake  Saskatoon 9th  October,  1911 

McGrandle.  Hugh Wetaskiwin 1st  January,  1911 

McMillan   George Calgary 16th   April  1917 

Patrick.  A.   P Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Pearce.    Wm Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Pearson.  Hush  E._ Edmonton 29th   June,  1912 

Pinder.  G.  Z Edmonton 31st  March.  1913 

Robertson.  Edgar  D Edmonton 17th  April,  1913 

Saunders.  B.  J Edmonton 1st  January.  1911 

Smith   James  H._     .     _     .Edmonton 1st  January,  1911 

Snell.  C.  H Red   Deer March  3rd,  1923 

Stewart.  Alexander  G Edmonton 18th  May,  1912 

Stewart.  Alexander  S Lacombe 1st  January,  1911 

Stewart,   John Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Talbot.  A.   C Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Townsend.   David  T Calgary 5th   April,  1911 

Walker.  C.  M Banff 2nd    November,  1921 

Wallace.  J.  N Calgary 1st  January,  1911 

Weeks,  Abel  S Edmonton 20th  February,  1911 

Woods,  Joseph   E Pincher  Creek 1st  January,  1911 
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